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Editorial Notes 


Brethren Life and Thought is beginning to make a serious impact 
upon thought and life in the Church of the Brethren, and is attracting 
notice beyond the frontiers of our church family. A number of other 
journals have honored us by requesting exchange relationships, and a 
favorable review of the journal has appeared in The Christian Century. 
The letters to the editor have been uniformly encouraging. Many of them 
have contained helpful suggestions for future articles, and offers to write 
articles for publication. A good number of our readers are enough con- 
cerned to submit voluntarily some excellent articles for publication. The 
editors earnestly desire that readers write in to tell us what they want to 
see in the journal, and that they be candid and vigorous in their criticisms. 
Send us articles for publication or reviews of significant books which you 
think would be of value to other readers. 


In this spring issue of Brethren Life and Thought, we are proud to 
present several stimulating articles. The chapter from The Activating 
Concern and Garnett Phibbs’ penetrating critique of it give a timely in- 
sight into the ultimate bases of our service activities and witness, at a time 
when our thinking has been stirred by the Cleveland Conference on | oe 
Churches and Social Welfare. 


Since this is the fiftieth anniversary year of the founding of Bethany 
Biblical Seminary, it is fitting that the informative and deeply appreciative 
address given by President Schwalm of Manchester College on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary celebration at the seminary should be printed 
for the wider circle of Bethany’s friends and alumni represented by our 
reading constituency. Bethany Seminary professors are this year preparing 
a series of valuable papers in the fields of their major interests, first for 
presentation to their faculty colleagues, and incidentally for publication. 
We hope to publish several of these papers, from time to time, as they be- 
come available. The first, entitled ‘““The Present Status of New Testament 
Studies,” is found in this issue. We believe that many of our readers will 
welcome this opportunity to be brought up to date in the areas of theolog- 
ical and biblical thought. 


Obviously the transition from sect to church in our fraternity is for 
all of us a matter of deep concern and reflection. In this issue, we present 
a thoughtful historical analysis of this transition, by Roy Boaz, who has 
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had many years of experience in the life of our own and other churches, 
and brings to this study ripe scholarship and sound insights. 


It is our hope and dream that Brethren Life and Thought can across 
the years stimulate and encourage some of the best creative writing in the 
Church of the Brethren. As an example of such writing, and also as a 
moving and appropriate devotional discipline for the Easter season, we 
offer the dramatic presentation of scenes from the life of Mary the mother 
of Jesus, by Mrs. Weaver. May it move us all into a deep appreciation of 
the fair and profound spiritual qualities of the one who nourished and 
trained him whom we call Savior and Lord. 


For the summer issue of Brethren Life and Thought, we are planning 
a comprehensive and thoughtful symposium on The Brethren Family. 


—E. K. Z. 


Our Contributors 


Roy Delp Boaz, formerly a Pennsylvanian, now resides at Cloverdale, Virginia. He 
was educated at Juniata College, the University of Pittsburgh, Roanoke College, and 
has his doctorate from Yale University. He spent several years in public school work, 
served as principal of Daleville Academy, was a Congregational pastor in Connecticut, 
and pastor of the Church of the Brethren at North Manchester, Indiana. Brother Boaz 
also spent a term of years as executive secretary of the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Council 
of Churches. He is a fruit grower, and serves in many capacities in the church in Virginia. 


Biographical data about Chalmer E. Faw may be found in our first issue, in 
connection with his article published there. 


Donald G. Holsopple, whose “Grapes of Wrath” article on West Coast psychology 
appears in this journal, was born in Bulsar, India, when his parents were missionaries 
there. He was educated in Manchester and Juniata colleges and served in Civilian 
Public Service. He took his graduate training in Bethany Biblical Seminary. He has 
held pastorates in Wisconsin and Indiana and is now pastor of the Community Church 
of the Brethren in San Francisco. The Holsopples have two children. Their home 
is at 1746 Thirty-fourth Avenue, San Francisco 22, California. 


Garnett E. Phibbs is a Virginian. He holds degrees from Bridgewater College, 
Bethany Biblical Seminary, and the Divinity School of Yale University. While holding 
Baptist and Congregational pastorates in Connecticut, he was active in social education 
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and social action organizations. He has served as pastor of the Bassett Church of the 
Brethren in Virginia and is presently pastor of the Church of the Brethren in Champaign, 
Illinois. He and his family live at 1210 North Neil Street, Champaign, Illinois. 


W. Harold Row, executive secretary of the Brethren Service Commission, General 
Brotherhood Board, is a native of West Virginia. He holds degrees from Bridgewater 
College, Bethany Biblical Seminary, and Crozer Seminary. He has been a pastor and for 
a number of years directed the Civilian Public Service program. His leadership in 
Brethren Service has brought him large responsibilities in the ecumenical movement 
and in such organizations as Church World Service, International Voluntary Services, 
and the National Service Board for Religious Objectors. Brother Row has traveled 
very widely in his work, having recently returned from a trip around the world. He 
teaches a class each year in Bethany Biblical Seminary. He and his family are at home 
at 49 Monroe Street, Elgin, Illinois. 


Vernon F. Schwalm, president of Manchester College, is a son of Indiana. He is 
a graduate of Manchester College, has taken graduate work at Bethany Biblical Seminary 
and Columbia University, and has his doctor’s degree from the University of Chicago. 
After serving as a professor and dean of Manchester College for a number of years, 
Brother Schwalm served as president of McPherson College fourteen years. In 1941 he 
returned to Manchester College as president. He will retire this year, having served 
fifteen years in his present post. He has served the Church of the Brethren in countless 
ways—member and chairman of the General Education Board, member and chairman 
of the General Mission Board, and more recently member and some time vice-chairman 
of the General Brotherhood Board and chairman of its Foreign Mission Commission. 
Twice he has been moderator of Annual Conference. He is the author of a notable 
biography of Otho Winger and has written much for periodicals. He has also served in 
many capacities in higher educational circles. His home is at North Manchester, Indiana. 


Katherine Linscheid Weaver received her B.S. degree from Bethel College, Newton, 
Kansas. After working in Mexico for the Mennonite Central Committee, she attended 
Bethany Biblical Seminary. She then taught public school in suburban Chicago two 
years, before marrying our business manager in 1951. She is the mother of twin sons, 
and is attending classes in Bethany Seminary. The Weavers’ home address is 411 South 
Central Park, Chicago 24, Illinois. 








The Activating Concern: A Statement and a Critique 


Editorial Introduction 


In preparation for the National Conference on the Churches and Social Welfare, 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, November 1-4, 1955, two series of studies were made under the 
direction of the National Council of Churches and published in book form. A third 
volume is in process of preparation and will be off the press by the time this journal 
reaches its readers. 


The first of these volumes is entitled The Activating Concern.* It is subtitled 
“Historical and Theological Bases.” In it are brought together reports from fifteen 
communions on the vital principles which underlie their programs in social welfare. The 
volume was edited by Dr. E. Theodore Bachmann, of Pacific Lutheran Theological 
Seminary. 


The second volume, The Changing Scene,’ presents current trends and issues in the 
churches’ program of social welfare work, and the development of these programs over 
the past fifty years. The third volume, The Emerging Perspective,* features the “Message 
to the Churches” from the National Conference on the Churches and Social Welfare, 
with complete reports of the proceedings of that conference, and much other valuable 
data concerning it. It also contains the text of the major addresses made at the conference. 


Preparation of the Church of the Brethren statement in The Activating Concern was 
assigned by the Brethren Service Commission to a committee consisting of J. Aldene 
Ecker, Desmond W. Bittinger, Jefferson H. Mathis, and W. Harold Row. The actual 
writing of the chapter was done by Brother Row, who assumes full responsibility for its 
content. Most chapters in the book were written similarly by responsible persons within 
each communion. 


This thought-provoking statement is worthy of study by many Brethren who may 
not purchase The Activating Concern. It seemed wise to the editors of Brethren Life and 
Thought to reprint this chapter in our journal, and permission to do so has graciously 
been granted by the Department of Publication and Distribution of the National Council 
of Churches. It also seemed good to have a candid and comprehensive criticism of the 
chapter. Garnett E. Phibbs, a recent graduate of Yale Divinity School, who majored in 
social ethics there, was asked to prepare this critique. We therefore present both the 
chapter by Brother Row and the critique by Brother Phibbs as a serious contribution to 
Brethren thought on our ministry of mercy. _EKZ 


‘s- Geute Concern, ed. E. Theodore Bachmann (New York: National Council of Churches. 
1955). $3.75. 

* The Changing Scene, ed. Horace R. Cayton and Setsuko Matsunaga (New York: National Council 
of Churches, 1955). $3.75. 

* The Emerging Perspective, ed. E. Theodore Bachmann (New York: National Council of Churches, 
1956). Probable price, $4.00. 
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The Historical and Theological Bases of Social Welfare 
in the Church of the Brethren 


W. Haroip Row 


A struggle for religious freedom marked the rise of the Brethren. 
Shortly after their origin in Germany, as conservative Dunkers, most of 
the group after 1719 came to Pennsylvania. From there they eventually 
spread to other parts of the country. Known for their opposition to class 
distinction and to war, their temperate and simple life reflects a practical 
application of New Testament ways. Their membership of some 200,000, 
with headquarters in Elgin, Illinois, has become widely known through 
the activities of the Brethren Service Commission. Since 1945 this Com- 
mission has rendered extensive relief services overseas. Under its direction, 
also, the following statement has been prepared, with Desmond W. Bittinger, 
chairman; Jefferson H. Mathis; J. Aldene Ecker; and W. Harold Row, 


secretary. 


THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN WELFARE WORK 


Christian social concern in the Church of the Brethren dates from the 
time of its founding in western Germany in 1708. In their almost total 
migration to eastern Pennsylvania by 1729, their subsequent movements 
southward to Virginia, westward to Kansas and on to the Pacific Coast, the 
Brethren have evidenced a practical concern for the poor and the distressed. 
Alexander Mack, the principal founder, sacrificed all of his considerable 
property in an effort to help his fellow Brethren who were persecuted 
especially for their convictions on peace. Settling first in Germantown, near 
Philadelphia, the early Brethren maintained their “poor box.” Later they 
were publicly commended for heroic service during a yellow fever epidemic 
in Philadelphia. 

Until World War I, the Church of the Brethren confined most of its 
social service activities to its immediate communities. Response to human 
suffering was spontaneous when the need was close at hand, but limited 
when the need was distant. 


Theologically, the Church of the Brethren has been biblically centered 
and essentially nonsystematic. It has never formulated a creed but has 
claimed the New Testament as its rule of faith. The Brethren have been 
for the most part moderate literalists in biblical interpretation. Imitation 
of Jesus has been a re-occurring theme. Favorite scriptures have been the 
Sermon on the Mount, the healing miracles, the exhortations to compassion, 
meekness, and nonviolence. Until influenced to some extent by the funda- 
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mentalism and the “‘spiritual”” emphasis of the present century, the Brethren 
never questioned the essential religious duty to render immediate service 
to those in need as an expression of Christian love. Today, Christian social 
service is considered one of the three great works of the church. 


THE MOTIVATION FOR CHRISTIAN WELFARE WORK 


There have been two sources of the Christian social concern of the 
Brethren. The first has been the natural sympathy of the human heart. 
Though this is generally considered to be the basis of naturalistic ethics, 
i.e., rooted in human nature, it is also one of the bases of Christian social 
service. Brethren have lived close to the soil and in intimate personal rela- 
tionships with their neighbors, so this natural sympathy of the human heart 
has been given rather free reign to express itself in social service. Even to- 
day when our program has become more complex and often is less imme- 
diately personal, this appeal continues to be effective among our constituency. 

The second source of the Christian social concern of the Brethren has 
been the Judeo-Christian tradition of love of God and love of man. This 
provides the basis for a theistic or biblical ethic, grounded in the nature 
and activity of God. Brethren have understood God primarily in terms of 
love. They have conceived discipleship as love of God and love for man. 
The Brethren have regarded the two great commandments as equally bind- 
ing. The first commandment issues in worship and dedication, the second in 
unselfish service to one’s fellow men. This service, however, is understood 
not in the modern sense of “charity,” showing “love” to our neighbor in 
order to please God, but rather in terms of the New Testament Greek word 
agape, serving our neighbor because of God’s love for us and in us. This has 
resulted for the most part in a program of helping people to help them- 
selves. One of our number has called this “charity with self-respect.” Re- 
lated to this is our practice of encouraging the recipient of material aid to 
pass on the gift to another in need. 

These two sources of Christian social concern—natural sympathy of the 
human heart and the Judeo-Christian concept of love of God and love of 
man—have produced a reservoir of goodwill which has evidenced itself 
occasionally in comparatively large-scale programs of social welfare, especi- 
ally in the fields of relief and rehabilitation. Noteworthy among these have 
been the Heifer Project, the relief goods processing centers, and the refugee 
resettlement program. 

Brethren gradually have come to the conviction that goodwill projects 
are not enough. Knowledge, particularly that from the social sciences, must 
be added to make goodwill effective. This leads beyond social service which 
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is ameliorative to social action which is remedial. This intentional develop- 
ment in the Church of the Brethren has emerged only within the past quarter 
century and more especially since World War II. Besides, the welfare work 
of the Brethren has been stimulated and enhanced by its position on war 
and peace. Since its founding, the Church of the Brethren has been pacifist 
in doctrine and fairly consistently so in practice. 

The Brethren have been caught up in most of the social movements 
which have swept America. However, because they were, until recently, 
largely rural and fairly secure in Brethren communities, they were seldom 
found in the role of reformers. Economically, the Brethren clustered around 
the typically Protestant lower middle class. Politically, they were in gen- 
eral a little to the right of center. Until the last two decades it was a rare 
exception to find Brethren in the leadership of labor unions, political parties, 
social clubs, or even interchurch movements. Today active attention is given 
by more and more Brethren to labor-management relationships, political 
action, city planning, and interchurch and interfaith activities in their local 
communities. 

The Brethren have tended to emphasize love and to minimize justice 
in their Christian social concerns. This resulted from (1) the central con- 
viction of the Brethren about the nature of God as love, and the disciple- 
ship requirement of obedience to the Son of God who “went about doing 
good,” and (2) the lack of sufficient understanding of the dynamics of polit- 
ical, economic, and social structures. While love has been a constantly’used 
term in Brethren preaching and teaching, the concepts of justice and power 
have been seldom used. Yet there is a growing concern among Brethren 
that an ethic relating love to power and to justice, as well as each to the 
other, is an imperative duty. Brethren have just begun to face squarely the 
neo-orthodox charges of “irresponsibility” and “‘irrelevancy” as applied to 
Christian pacifism as a social action philosophy. However, the Brethren will 
probably continue to give first priority and allegiance to the God of love, 
even as they recognize him more fully as the God also of justice. 

One of the clearest principles of Brethren social welfare today is that 
service is to be rendered to the most needy without regard to race, creed, or 
nationality. In earlier days when social welfare was limited mostly to mu- 
tual aid among those in the immediate community, preference for those 
holding membership in the denomination was probably the rule—though 
this is by no means certain. When, however, the Brethren went beyond their 
own communities, and especially when social service programs were estab- 
lished abroad, it became a consistent principle that service was to be given 
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to the neediest and most neglected, without prejudice as to his ethnic origin 
or religious affiliation. 

A second principle of Brethren social welfare practice is that whenever 
possible the service rendered is to be related to a local church. This generally 
means a non-Brethren church or occasionally a non-Protestant church, since 
most service is carried on in communities where there is no Brethren church. 
Such church-relatedness is stressed both as a principle and as a strategy. Since 
this service is church-related, it should strengthen the church universal 
wherever it serves. A local church, moreover, provides a well-established 
social structure with which to relate immediate as well as long-term social 
service. In some instances, however, the service is necessarily related to non- 
church institutions. 

In short, Brethren believe that every human need has spiritual signifi- 
cance, and must be met on its own level. Brethren have, therefore, placed 
strong emphasis upon material aid. “For I was hungry and you gave me 
food. . . . I was naked and you clothed me. . . .” So, without neglecting evan- 
gelism and nurture, the church seeks to fulfill one of its basic tasks when it 
gives food to the hungry, recognizing that social service in a ravaged world 
is a valid ministry of the Church of Christ. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Social service, among the Brethren, grows out of their close sympathy 
to human need. Historically, Brethren social service has largely been direct 
charity. As early as 1770 a local congregation had established and regularly 
financed a home for a widow and her children. Soon homes for the aged 
started at various locations throughout the Brotherhood. Some were very 
small, inadequately financed or supervised. Approximately sixteen homes 
continued through the years, with thirteen operating at the present time. 
All of these are under the control of district trustee boards, with the Brethren 
Service Commission providing an advisory service. The majority of these 
homes now function in close co-operation with state welfare agencies. 

Children’s homes and orphanages were established soon after the homes 
for the aged. These were a little more closely related to the national boards 
of the church. Gradually Brethren orphanages became receiving homes or 
adoption agencies, and several closed entirely. Today no Brethren orphanage 
operates as a permanent residence for children. 

A total of six Brethren hospitals are operated in Puerto Rico, Africa, 
and India. The only Brethren hospital in the United States was established 
in 1920 in Chicago as Bethany Hospital and continues to be related to the 
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denomination through a trustee board named by a free association of in- 
dividual sponsors. Bethany Hospital is financed by its own services and by 
general solicitation from the Church of the Brethren constituency. 

The most distinctive social service of the Church of the Brethren has 
been in the area of relief and rehabilitation. This activity outside of America 
began in 1895 with Brethren providing material aid to the famine sufferers in 
India in the area of their mission work. In 1908 a similar service was ren- 
dered in China. Brethren first sent material aid, money, and personnel to 
areas where no mission of theirs was established, or contemplated, when they 
supported the Near East Foundation in feeding starving Armenians in 
1918-1922. Again in the Spanish Civil War, help was given in co-operation 
with the Friends and the Mennonites. The same was done in 1938-1942 
for the Chinese refugees from the Sino-Japanese War. When the need arose 
to provide alternative service for conscientious objectors to military service, 
this was done in co-operation with the Friends, Mennonites, and other com- 
munions by working out agreements with the Selective Service system. 


These varied activities led in 1941 to the formation of the Brethren 
Service Commission. Since that time, this Commission has represented the 
Brethren in areas of social education, social action, and social service. 
Through it they have carried on extensive relief and rehabilitation activities 
in many countries. Material aid centers at New Windsor, Maryland; Nap- 
panee, Indiana; and Modesto, California; and a system of trucking depots 
and collection centers across the country have supported these operations. 

Brethren have initiated services in areas of need and then have offered 
them to some existing agency or have joined in the formation of a new 
agency. Conspicuous examples of this pattern have been the Heifer Project 
which became an interfaith agency in 1952; the Interchurch Service to 
Greek Villages which was spearheaded by the Brethren but which is now 
administered by an interchurch committee under the World Council of 
Churches; and the teen-age Student Exchange program which is now in the 
process of becoming interchurch. 


SOCIAL ACTION, EDUCATION, AND RESEARCH 


Social action and social service are mutually inclusive in much of the 
welfare work of the Brethren. Interest in social action has increased sharply 
within recent decades. Peace education has been the most prominent concern. 
In World War II this was coupled with opposition to the military draft, and 
implemented with the setting up of work camps for conscientious objectors. 
In 1944 and again in 1952 Brethren concentrated on opposing legislation 
for Universal Military Training. 
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Balancing such negation has been the positive development of the 
Brethren Volunteer Service and the Brethren Alternative Service programs. 
Since 1948, Brethren Volunteer Service has enlisted some seven hundred 
young people for service of one to three years in the U.S.A. or overseas. 
Trained at New Windsor, Maryland, they have gone out on a dozen different 
types of projects, such as migrant camps, foreign relief, and the like. Mean- 
while, the Alternative Service program has co-operated with Selective Service 
in receiving not only Brethren but others for the regular two-year assignment 
to units in mental hospitals and elsewhere. 

Brethren are devoting increased effort to such social education and 
research as will best undergird their service and action. They seek to relate 
the principles of Christian ethics to major social issues, particularly as these 
come into focus in Washington or other political centers. Similarly ecu- 
menical concerns are brought home to the constituency. Means to these 
ends include conferences, workshops, campus institutes, seminars at the 
United Nations and in Washington. 

The latter have drawn as many as three-hundred young people at one 
time, and have stimulated keen interest in political issues and legislative 
processes. Paralleling these measures have been specially drafted statements 
on war (1948), race relations (1950), and economic life (1951). 

Close contact has been maintained with teachers of sociology and re- 
ligion in the six Brethren colleges, with Bethany Seminary, and with stu- 
dents doing graduate work in the social sciences. Permanent committees, 
utilizing personnel of this type, along with experts in these fields, have 
been set up to advise the Brethren Service Commission. 

Research has consisted mainly in questionnaires on specific matters. 
The findings of non-Brethren agencies have often provided helpful data 
for guidance and planning. 


CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER CHURCHES 


For the past decades Brethren have co-operated with other churches in 
welfare programs. Their closest ties have been with the two other com- 
munions which have a historic peace testimony, the Mennonites and the 
Friends. They were partners in the Civilian Public Service program during 
World War II. Relief and rehabilitation projects have likewise been under- 
taken co-operatively. In a wider context, Brethren have co-operated exten- 
sively in the National Council of Churches, through Church World Service, 
and in the World Council of Churches. They have also helped to found 
and sustain the Church Peace Mission and the National Board of Religious 
Objectors. 
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The Service Commission has had helpful associations with both Roman 
Catholic and Jewish agencies. The Catholic Rural Life Association was one 
of the first participants in the Heifers for Relief project. 

There was similar partnership in connection with the Council of Relief 
Agencies Licensed for Operation in Germany (CRALOG), and with other 
joint undertakings. 


CO-OPERATION WITH NONSECTARIAN AGENCIES 
VOLUNTARY AND PUBLIC 


Since 1945 there has heen a strong increase in the co-operation of 
Brethren with governmental and voluntary agencies. In addition to activi- 
ties already mentioned, Brethren were responsible for recruiting and super- 
vising thousands of cattle attendants for UNRRA shipments to Europe. 
Also under UNRRA the Brethren provided a tractor team of fifty for land 
reclamation in China, and a rehabilitation team for Ethiopia. Other war- 
time and postwar co-operative services included assistance to relocated Jap- 
anese-Americans; participation in War Prisoners’ Aid of the World’s 
Y.M.C.A., in the Co-operative for American Remittances to Europe (CARE), 
in the Christian Rural Overseas Program (CROP), and in American Relief 
for Korea (ARK). 

Brethren have also shared in the American Point Four Program for 
underdeveloped countries, and in the United Nations agencies like the World 
Health Organization and the International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Their participation in projects like these has given Brethren an opportunity 
to share the spiritual motivation which they believe is essential to the ulti- 
mate success also of governmental operations. Yet Brethren believe that 
the church must remain true to its own mission and heritage, and never 
allow itself to become the tool of government or of some secular purpose. 


A Critique 
GARNETT E. Purses 


With considerable hesitation I accepted the invitation to offer a critique 
of our Brethren chapter in the volume, The Activating Concern. I was not 
present at the conference for which it was a preliminary study, nor have I 
discussed it with any of our delegates. Moreover, the past five years have 
taken me out of our church temporarily for study and service. Yet these 
same factors might provide a degree of objectivity on the chapter not 
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probable otherwise. Let us admit, too, that the chapter under discussion 
was directed from us Brethren to other denominations as descriptive ma- 
terial, while the present writing is requested to be a critical commentary 
by a Brethren to us Brethren for our own honest self-understanding and 
mutual growth. 

My initial and general reaction to the chapter itself has been very fa- 
vorable. In comparison to the other twelve denominational statements, it 
seems to be exactly what was asked for in the outline guide—an accurate 
and fair description of the historical development of our social concern. 
The very fact of its appearance should afford us a genuine thrill when we 
compare our participation in such a conference today with our church’s 
attitude a hundred years ago. The mid-nineteenth century found us stead- 
fastly opposed to slavery, but forbidden by an 1851 Annual Conference 
directive to unite or associate with other groups trying to better the plight 
of the Negro. Now in noble contrast this very chapter appears in print, a 
symbol of our joint efforts with other Christians to give concrete expression 
to our social concern. 

Only a couple of points need to be singled out on counts of historical 
accuracy. Our chief concern here is not so much to disgree with what is 
said in the chapter as such. Rather ours is to raise some questions beyond, 
as to the adequacy, not only of the chapter, but of our service program itself. 
Actually the latter paragraphs of the chapter imply some doubts as to whether 
our present Brethren program can give full expression to our Christian social 
conscience. 

Clarifying terminology usually makes a good beginning. A biblical 
analogy has been of help to me and might be to readers not possessing the 
complete volume. Besides Matthew 25, our favorite Brethren service text 
has been Jesus’ parable of the good Samaritan (Luke 10:29-37). Given the 
situation, what alternatives actually faced the Samaritan? Precisely those 
facing the priests—and us: 

He might pass by on the other side, ignoring the scene or mumbling the 
usual “Tut, tut, too bad” sympathies—unchristian by any standard. 

He might hasten on to Board meeting or Annual Conference to pass 
resolutions by the yard decrying the tragedy, circulate books on the problem, 
or set up forums to inform the public—in other words, social education. 

He might stop, administer first aid, call the ambulance, or send him to 
the Salvation Army. This we describe so often, alleviating the pain of the 
victim by direct charity—ameliorative social welfare. 

He might join a posse apprehending the criminal, call the police, visit 
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the mayor of Jerusalem, found a citizens’ committee or urge his political 
party caucus to campaign for stricter traffic patrol, pressure for legislation 
to install radar on the Jericho Turnpike, or increase taxes in order to employ 
better trained policemen—in short, remedial social action toward pre- 
vention. 

Our chapter correctly identifies the historical Brethren approach. But 
two cautions are needed in our short analogy. We dare not conclude there- 
from, as have some, that only one of these approaches is valid, or that they 
are listed necessarily in order of importance. Too often in recent years we 
assumed that muscular “action,” measured in calories or horsepower, is 
more Christian or legitimate. Neither may we deduce that these three 
approaches are ever simple or mutually exclusive, as our chapter properly 
warns. All three are essential functions of the church in expressing its social 
conscience, each buttressing and correcting the others. The only point of 
our delineation is that at least we should understand which approach we are 
taking in any given program or project. For anyone not familiar with 
Troeltsch’s type of sect-church transitional analysis as it affects social welfare 
in general or our Brethren tradition in particular, the single definitive and 
illuminating work is still Ernest Lefever’s study of 1945, which probably 
provides much of the basic insight behind this chapter. 


Our real concern lies not in the unanswered but in the unasked ques- 
tions in both parable and chapter. The latter, like the other traditional 
Protestant approaches, is long on social welfare service, and short on social 
action, even though the conference was called in part to relate the two. 
Admitting all of our “going about doing good” to victims, what will we do 
with the robber—and robbery—in the parable? What if we had happened 
along while the beating was in progress? Suppose the victim were surrounded 
by plunderers and creditors? Or what if the victim were being fleeced gently 
without knowing it? What if he were the victim, not of rogues and thugs, 
but of big business, big labor, smooth economic interests, slick political 
maneuvers, or “witch-hunts’? Might we ever have to exercise restraint 
against a neighbor who would in his freedom exploit his own neighbor? Or 
suppose the Samaritan’s whole Kiwanis Club, Grange, union, or PTA had 
been with him, what should his group have done? Is the thief or robber 
ever so obvious or dramatic as in the parable; rather, are not all social issues 
considerably more complex and involved? Of course this fact must never 
stymie our action, but, nevertheless, it has to qualify our efforts realistically. 


This deeply disturbing question is simply: may we Brethren unconsci- 


2 Ernest Lefever, A Report on the Administration of Social Action and Social Education in American 
Protestantism with Some Recommendations for the Church of the Brethren (Elgin, Illinois, 1945). 
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ously have’ reserved the privilege of waiting until after the crime before 
we are aroused to our kind of relief service? This is not an accusation but 
a question for us to ponder; there are those who see us yielding to this human 
temptation. In itself such a vocation of service would not be evil, if some- 
how we could avoid the subtle self-righteousness “that doth so easily be- 
set us.” 

Turning now more specifically to the chapter under discussion, one of 
the most debatable assertions is this: “Since its founding, the Church of 
the Brethren has been pacifist in doctrine and fairly consistently so in 
practice. . . .” The first part is historically correct; is not the second open 
to serious question? Might a more accurate phrasing have concluded, 
“. . . pacifist in official doctrine and clerical leadership but not very con- 
sistent in lay practice and individual decisions”; or, “. . . pacifist in doctrine 
since 1708 and fairly consistent in practice until 1940”? As far back as 1945, 
Rufus Bowman’s Seventy Times Seven showed that only one tenth of our 
members actually took the church’s “position” when confronting the draft. 
In either denying or ignoring this well-established and widely-known datum 
we can deceive no one but ourselves. What is worse, we only postpone some 
of the most crucial problems facing our beloved denomination. Neither 
space nor relevance permits here adequate discussion of these dilemmas. 
For example, how this fact of a built-in professional minority limits the role, 
integrity, and recruitment of the ministry, etc., has not even been mentioned 
yet, much less faced. 

Several statements deserving comment reflect our usual Brethren boast 
that we have no creed and are “essentially unsystematic.” While we usually 
mean by this technical “creed’’ a formulated and binding statement of 
authoritative doctrine, might we brag too glibly and gleefully that we are 
free from any of that dreadful disease called “theology”? But even in its 
strictest connotation, may we not in very fact be far more creedal and dog- 
matic about our pacifist “position” than many groups have ever been about 
their Apostle’s Creed or Westminster Confession? How long since you have 
tested a guest speaker at our conferences, not on his general analytical insight 
or his Christian faith, but alone on the single criterion of his attitude toward 
pacifism? If he be sufficiently doctrinaire and vocal on this one issue, he 
passes our test with the unanimous comment, “He is almost good enough 
to be a Brethren.” As chief of sinners this pastor knows whereof he speaks. 
We allow our fellow ministers to disagree with us on anything else under 
the sun except our “‘party-line pacifism.” 

But a more fundamental question arises. Are we not woefully naive 
in protesting that we are “nontheological” when indeed pacifism itself in- 
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volves us in just about every theological problem known? How can we 
avoid some systematization of what we believe: about God—as love and/or 
justice; man—as sinner and/or saint; salvation—as personal and/or social; 
the church—as perfect and/or redeemed, etc.? Can a pacifism be Christian 
which does not probe the depths of these problems over and over again? 
As others among us are now showing, our non-creedal tradition must never 
be license for theological illiteracy. 

This older “hands off” attitude toward theology and ethics more than 
once nearly cost us our birthright. Often lacking a sound theology of our 
own, we have easily fallen prey to superficially good-sounding ideas. For 
some it was “fundamentalism” or revivalism; for others, “‘liberalism”— 
mysticism, asceticism, peace-of-mind-ism, ashramism; for yet others, “‘neo- 
orthodoxy”—all bought unconsciously, uncritically, lock, stock and barrel. 
Our chapter under discussion itself affords excellent documentation. The 
two sources “motivating our Brethren social concern” are given as (1) 
“natural sympathy of the human heart,” and (2) the Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition of love of God and love of man.” Even aside from grave doubt as to 
the historicity of such a conclusion, this first “motive” is about the thinnest 
Christian theology possible—in fact, not distinguishable from Moslem, 
secular, or atheist ethics. Would it not be far more demonstrable that 
Brethren have been motivated not by any “natural” need or goodwill of 
man, but by a consciousness of their redeemed relationship to God and 
neighbor in Christ? Neither Elder John Kline of Civil War martyrdom 
nor our gigantic contemporary relief program can possibly be explained 
by such = flimsy theology. The authors themselves all but admit such a 
naturalistic ethic and fail to make explicit how it can also be Christian; 
i.e., Via vocation, incarnation, community, etc. 

Would it not then have been better to omit this first “motive” and use 
the space to expand the second; i.e., relating the justice of the command- 
ments and prophets in the Old Testament to the life of faith and love in 
the New Testament? Is this not full and sufficient motivation for any Chris- 
tian, without rationalizing it on such a humanitarian basis? Listing such 
humanistic and natural tendencies as the primary Brethren motive may 
actually reflect only our very subjective attempt to “theologize” respectably 
on our actions otherwise motivated. 


Frankly, what we call it may not be important; the final damage done 
is far more profound than semantic differences of the generations. Boasting 
of our lack of theology, naive about the assumptions of our pacifism, we 
have often prostituted even that pacifism itself. We were so happy in the 
heyday of the “social gospel’” movement to find scores of respectable Chris- 
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tians and churches becoming pacifistic that we were blind to see what was 
slowly happening to us. The effects of such absorption of liberal theology 
to undergird our prior pacifist premises are just beginning to appear. Our 
concern is not, however, just the fact that liberalism got in while we were 
not looking—in itself this may not necessarily be evil. 

But its revolutionary influence upon the very nature of our pacifism 
itself gives cause for grave concern among us Brethren. Others outside our 
fellowship have written clearly and at length on our problem. Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s basic book, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, posed the 
problem in general. More pointed and illuminating was Vernon Holloway’s 
Power Politics and the Christian Conscience. No sensitive Dunker can deny 
the truth of his thesis, that in the courting process between historic Brethren 
pacifism and liberal Protestant pacifism, we Brethren were slowly converted. 
Our older “witness pacifism” of nonresistance gradually became engulfed 
and lost in the newer “technique pacifism” of Gandhi and the liberals. 
Historically, unlike the Quaker, the Brethren and the Mennonite pacifist 
never claimed to provide a method for solving international strife. His 
was more of an existential response of faith in a decision which knowingly 
he risked as “‘irrelevant’’; so that he refused not only the role of soldier, but 
of judge and statesman as well. Policing was essential, but only for the state, 
which belonged to a corrupt order anyhow. Brethren pacifism prior to 
World War I was not a technique to build a “worldly peace.” It was a 
personal conscientious objection, not a pacifist philosophy from which 
national foreign policy could be deduced, in which terms John Bennett 
describes modern pacifism. 

As our Brethren otherworldliness gave way and humanistic, optimistic 
liberalism became popular, our pacifism shifted from a “witness” to a 
“method,” and our rationalization for it was often done on non-Christian 
grounds; i.e., that war was “futile,” “stupid,” “expensive,” etc. Some of us 
Brethren are just now beginning to see the ambiguities into which this led 
us. Personal purist piety and relevant political effectiveness can seldom be 
maintained together, as we had been led to assume. 

But, you ask, what is the relevance of this discussion to the document 
at hand? Simply this: except for prohibition, pacifism has been the one issue 
which always has involved us in social action (challenging structures and 
policies) beyond social welfare. Furthermore, the close relationship of our 
pacifism to our service and action programs is frequently alluded to in the 
chapter. For example, it speaks of a reservoir of goodwill built up by our 
Brethren approach. It is equally true that our position has often caused 
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leaders of social action io ignore or distrust us. As long as we hold pacifism 
to be the final “trump card” up our sleeve by which we can win any play 
(by vetoing or withdrawing) then we often may be justly tagged “‘irresponsi- 
ble and irrelevant.” Such a dilemma always engulfs us, for example, in 
discussions of the United Nations and international police action. 


To act responsibly both to God and to neighbor in the intricacies of 
politics and economics demands more than welfare service to victims. Being 
relevant and effective means to deal with tensions and struggles of power— 
interests, groups, policies, organizations. A minimum of such experiences 
soon confirms our Christian insight that power inevitably tends to corrupt 
even the best of us. This necessitates redefining abstract Love into love in 
specific and particular decisions, conflicts, and choices. It involves us in the 
problem of maintaining some tolerable balance of power, a justice contin- 
ually approximating love as nearly as possible. Parents of one child can 
understand love; only when the second child arrives can they understand 
the problem of justice and its relation to love. Have we Brethren misunder- 
stood justice as antithetical to love, rather than as a fulfillment, expression, 
embodiment or concretization of love? The authors hint that this may be 
the case. 

To admit this is to plunge us immediately into all the “relativities” of 
confessing our own deep and inextricable involvement in the sin and cor- 
ruption of society, whereas we pietists have never liked to acknowledge this 
in more than remotest theory. Have we preferred to remain neutral, unin- 
volved in such “worldly matters” of justice and power—reserving for our- 
selves the privilege of running in on “both sides alike” in any conflict, with 
our first-aid and relief? In Civil War Spain this was possible for American 
Brethren. But when our own nation is the most powerful of all, thrust into 
world leadership overnight, we cannot escape so glibly our personal involve- 
ment and loyalty to neighbor. In New Testament Rome such a neutrality 
was possible if not excusable, but the nature of modern democratic citizen- 
ship forbids it. Richard Niebuhr fears that we often may love our “enemies” 
with neutrality and relief goods more than we love our “brethren” with 
loyalty and justice. Liston Pope is concerned that often what we call “peace” 
(as mere absence of conflict) is sheer “frozen injustice.” May we Brethren 
have become so completely obsessed with “peace at any price” that we delib- 
erately avoid differences and conflicts in every area of life: urban living, 
labor unions, political parties, international negotiations, etc., all of which 
demand moral action somewhat short of an ideal and perfect peace? 


This is the crucial point at stake. Having borrowed a whole theology 
alien to our heritage in order to buttress only one of our concerns, pacifism, 
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we now find ourselves alienated theologically in social action from those 
with whom we really agree except for pacifism. Interestingly, most of the 
social action leaders have a profound respect and appreciation for our his- 
torical peace “witness.” But they can hardly tolerate the kind of optimistic 
liberal “method” pacifism which seems to have crept into some of our think- 
ing recently. 

Could we possibly bridge the gap by calling ours an activating “peace 
concern” rather than a static “‘peace position?” Would not we be more con- 
sistent with our own non-creedal claims if we ceased to make pacifism the 
dogmatic absolute from which everything else must derive? Here precisely 
lies the relevance of theology. If we could but begin where our founding 
fathers did—God in Christ, not simply as moral example and teacher to be 
“imitated,” but as Redeemer of us sinful men and as Lord of nations and 
history—our response of faith could still be pacifism without its being com- 
pulsory. When we begin with pacifism, as indeed with any other ism, we 
never transcend it; hence we seldom reach the level of genuine ecumenical 
Christian faith. The point at issue here, then, is that pacifism, when held as 
the one unchangeable absolute in our thought, often distorts and warps other 
social concerns just as valid into irrelevance. To assume that all our social 
education, welfare, and action must derive from, and maintain, air-tight 
consistency with pacifism is simply an unwarranted notion. 

On the other hand, some of us are very seriously disturbed at what is 
reported to be a developing pattern across our Brotherhood—that even we 
pastors seem now afraid to say anything at all about pacifism. Some young 
people claim never to have heard even a factual description of our Brethren 
alternative and volunteer service programs from their pastors. This is sheer 
tragedy and cowardice in those of us who are guilty. Perhaps more than any- 
thing else this trend reflects a deep disillusionment of former “liberal tech- 
nique” pacifists who have experienced a rude awakening to the sterner, more 
pervasive and persistent facts of power, sin, injustice and “progress.” ‘This 
may explain our silence; it can never justify it. Instead it must temper all 
our social education, service, and action with a new realism which we could 
have preserved from our own ancestors. Even a recovery of proper emphasis 
on the church’s special institutional concerns, evangelism, stewardship, etc., 
must not serve as a refuge to preoccupy our attention from relating the 
gospel to our social order—and consequently of facing squarely and coura- 
geously the implications and excesses of our pacifism. 

There are some sincere Christians who believe that the church’s re- 
sponsibility ends with social education and welfare service, action being the 
prerogative only of pressure groups and political parties. In spite of their 
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meager mention of action, the writers of our chapter do not share this 
myopia and do not reflect our traditional demonology of the “state.” Some 
references to the role of government at first reading sound suspicious, and 
the last sentence of the chapter actually offers only half a truth about our 
relation to the state. But neither they nor we have space for a treatise on 
the positive role of government, the basic instrument of justice, as one agency 
among others for the activity of God in history to effect his will. 

We conclude in the conviction, shared probably by all the writers, that 
at least we do not appreciate Spiritual Mobilization’s distorted view of our 
social program and philosophy. Its writer would have us contact Washington 
only to get missionary passports, plane schedules, and tax exemptions for 
ourselves. He hopes that we Brethren never attempt to influence legislation, 
tax bills, Point Four, health insurance, farm policy, etc., since these are 
“lobbying” in the kind of social action initiated by Harry Truman! That 
writer concludes that the Brethren Service Commission represents the shin- 
ing example of the only valid Christian kind of social action, simply because 
it is limited to education and service. The leadership of our beloved church, 
or the writers of our chapter, or even members of the Brethren Service Com- 
mission itself, certainly do not welcome or agree with this kind of a compli- 
ment from such a divisive and reactionary source. There is some evidence 
that the steady undermining influence of such organs as Spiritual Mobiliza- 
tion and Christian Economics (coming gratis and automatically to ministers) 
has already pressured some pioneering denominations to retreat into a 
conservatism of welfare short of action. 


If any Christian can ever be proud, we Brethren can certainly qualify 
in our record of creative resourcefulness and persevering faithfulness in relief 
and relocation programs which stagger the imagination of other churches. 
But we are rather well agreed that we dare not rest on our laurels, even those 
handed by the Saturday Evening Post or Time. Beyond our deeds of charity 
and mercy lie the more difficult, controversial, unpopular, but more perma- 
nent, prophetic tasks of influencing Brethren laymen and the groups wherein 
they labor, to bring the structures and policies of the social order consciously 
under the sovereign rule of God and into the realm of responsible action by 
Christian citizens. 





Bethany Seminary and the Church 


VeRNON F. SCHWALM 


When one thinks of the long years of heart-searching prayer, of scholarly 
preparation, and of careful planning that went into the founding of Bethany 
Seminary, one approaches the subject with a feeling of awe. From the time 
A. C. Wieand and E. B. Hoff met at McPherson in 1893 until the beginning 
of the seminary in 1905, they apparently talked about it whenever they were 
together whether in McPherson, Kansas, at North Manchester, Indiana, in 
Palestine, or elsewhere. The founding of a Bible school of our own was the 
subject of their discussion and the burden of their prayers. 

The name Bethany was selected by these two men while in Palestine. 
One day they were out under an olive tree on a hill overlooking Bethany. 
Here they read scriptures and had prayer and decided to name their school 
Bethany Bible School. For Bethany, you will recall, was the place where 
Jesus loved to be. 

This idea of founding a Brethren Bible school literally held Brother 
Wieand in its grip and led him to talk about it in season and out of season, 
and to various institutions in preparation for his major lifework: to Colum- 
bia School of Expression, to the University of Chicago, to McPherson College 
to study under Brother Edward Frantz, to Palestine, to Jena in Germany 
and for observation to other German institutions, and still later to Dr. 
White’s Biblical Seminary in New York. 

Brother Hoff studied earlier at the University of Chicago under William 
Rainey Harper and Ernest DeWitt Burton, two of the great scholars of their 
generation, and pursued a life-long independent study of the Bible, more 
fruitfully than most men can do. 

The idea of a Bible school or theological seminary for the Brethren 
intrigued Brother Wieand especially, and received fresh impetus when he 
learned of some Brethren mission workers in Chicago who had to go to 
another Bible institute for training. 

The seminary had its beginning in Brother Hoff’s home on Hastings 
Street in this city in 1905 with twelve students. Soon there were twenty-five, 
and then thirty-five, and still more until there was insufficient room for 
them there. A block of ground was then purchased here on West Van Buren 
Street and in 1909 the school moved to this block, where step by step and 
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building by building it has grown into the splendid institution we now 
see here. 

In London, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, is a placard saying, “This church 
was built by Christopher Wren; if you want to see his monument, look 
around you.” Can we not say today, “If you want to see the power of an 
idea in a man’s mind, look around.” It is through men who have ideas that 
the world and the church move forward, whether the idea be an educational 
one, conceived by S. Z. Sharp; or a missionary one, by Wilbur Stover; a 
Brethren service one, by M. R. Zigler; or the Heifer Project, by Dan West. 
The world has always moved forward on the wings of ideas. 

At least four basic ideas have had much to do with giving shape to 
what Bethany now is: 

(1) Bethany has always laid stress on the higher spiritual life. “From 
the beginning, Bethany students have faced the call of deeper consecration 
to the work of Christ in the world. Beyond correct forms in religious rites 
and beyond orthodox beliefs has always been the deeper meaning in one’s 
own religious life.”” This hunger for reality in one’s own spiritual life has 
been nowhere more characteristically developed than at Bethany. “And 
this does not refer to some starry-eyed ecstasy as a substitute for solid char- 
acter or for responsible attitudes.” 

It does mean that there shall be moral earnestness, spiritual enthusiasm 
and victorious living. No sincere student can long live in this atmosphere 
without being challenged to deepen his spiritual life. 

(2) Bethany has always been Bible centered. It was not designated 
as a theological seminary, but as a Bible school. This is characteristically 
Protestant and distinctively Brethren. Our church grew out of Bible study. 
In a land where religion was powerless because of dead form, meaningless 
ritual, and hair-splitting theological controversy, our people found spiritual 
nurture and guidance through a fresh study of the Bible. They apparently 
believed that untrained men with pure and sincere hearts could find and 
interpret truth necessary for salvation in the Bible. 

The New Testament was to be our creed. The Bible is basic for our 
faith and practice. It is not difficult to see why Bethany has been Bible 
centered. As I remember the classes, students here come with Bibles in 
hand and examine the Bible text to see what it teaches. As President Otho 
Winger used to say, “It is amazing what light the Bible throws on the com- 
mentaries.”” Though they, too, are of value to the scholar. We have been 
in a sense “Bible Fundamentalists.” 

(3) Bethany has always had a wholesome respect for sound scholar- 
ship. Brother Wieand was a great mystic, but he was also a scholar. Brother 
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Hoff seemed to approach religion more largely from an intellectual stand- 
point, but he also had profound respect for the devotional or spiritual side 
of religion. Scholarship without some element of the mystical and devo- 
tional in a seminary results in a steel-cold and desiccated sort of exercise. 
Piety consisting largely of mysticism, devotion, and ecstasy is vapid and senti- 
mental and does not build substantial character or permanent institutions. 
Someone has characterized poetry as beauty touched with emotion. 

Scholarship touched with emotion and some spiritual enthusiasm pro- 
duces a combination that has power. Certainly pure sentimentality is not 
what we want in religion. When the emotion subsides there is nothing but 
emptiness. 

Brother Wieand and Brother Hoff themselves, though pious men, nev- 
ertheless pressed their scholarship and research throughout their lives. I 
was, myself, in Columbia University and roomed next door to Brother 
Wieand when he was fifty years old but still pursuing university studies, 
and this spirit of study continued to the end of his life. Furthermore, they 
encouraged and assisted members of their faculty to continue their graduate 
studies at the university whenever possible to the Ph.D. level. This not as 
an end in itself, but as a means of more efficient work in their chosen field. 

(4) Bethany has, as I understand it, held to the idea that we learn 
by doing. Students enrolled in Bethany were required to do practical work; 
i.e., to put into action the things they learned in the classroom. Antedating 
the practice teaching in our colleges, and even internship in medical schools, 
Brother Wieand held strongly to the idea that this principle held in religion. 
So students have gone out to hospitals, to rescue missions, to churches, to 
Chinese Sunday schools, to welfare institutions in a sort of intern service 
while in the seminary. This has certainly been one of the determinative 
ideas at Bethany and has given vitality to many of the classroom sessions. 
All these ideas have borne fruit in the seminary as she has attempted to 
serve the needs of the church. 

Institutions usually are the lengthened shadows of great men. These 
men transmit the power of their personalities through the institutions they 
establish so that though they be dead they yet speak. Their personalities 
are incarnated in the institutions. This has been true at Bethany, and these 
men have not only influenced the seminary, but their influence has leaped 
the barriers of the seminary walls and influenced the church. 

To take Brother Wieand first. Here is a man who was endowed with an 
unusually high degree of spiritual sensitivity, pious in the very best sense; 
in him was mysticism of a good quality. He was a man who took plenty of 
time to pray. To him the spirit world was indeed “nearer than breathing, and 
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nearer than hands and feet.” Though frail and often ill, he outlived many of 
his contemporaries. He not only stamped the impress of his personality upon 
Bethany as an institution, but upon its students, and, through numerous 
Bible institutes and conference addresses, upon the church. He was not 
strong physically, but his deep spiritual life gripped many devout souls in 
the church and deeply influenced them. 

Brother E. B. Hoff was different. At times he seemed shy, and somewhat 
timid. But he had what seemed like an intuitive insight on occasion which 
flashed forth and thrilled his students. What seemed like casual, unsystema- 
tic Bible study was solidly based on carefully planned research. His classes 
were uneven in power, but those inspired moments, unpredictable as 
they were, were never to be forgotten. His method of study seemed to be 
taken up by men like J. Hugh Heckman and W. W. Slabaugh. And through 
other teachers his influence has lived on in the church. The most character- 
istic description I have known about Brother Hoff came to me in a letter, 
perhaps thirty years ago, from one of his students who is in this audience, 
who said: ‘““When Brother Hoff came to a discussion of some theological issue, 
he would say, ‘I’ve thought about this for twenty-five years, and every time 
I am about ready to announce a conclusion, new evidence appears, and I 
am forced to postpone my decision and weigh the new evidence.’ ” 

In J. W. Lear we have still another type of person. His training came 
late. He had already made a career of the pastorate and in evangelism when 
he went on to college. By the time he came to the seminary he must haye 
been in his fifties. Here was a man of stern, masculine qualities, liberal, 
ready to try new ideas, who left a wholesome, vigorous influence in the 
seminary and, indeed, the church. 

Dr. D. W. Kurtz was here but a short time. He was fifty-three or 
fifty-four when he came. It seems tragic that he could not have taught in 
the seminary earlier in life. His clear mind, his breadth of scholarship, 
his ability to popularize theological doctrines, his vigorous, eloquent preach- 
ing, and his power to inspire and electrify an audience have rarely been 
equaled in the church, and are not often repeated in any church. He, too, 
left his influence here. 

Following Dr. Kurtz there came a young man to the presidency in the 
person of Rufus D. Bowman, who early won the confidence of the church 
and held it through the fifteen remaining years of his life, as few men have 
held it. He was spiritually minded, wholeheartedly devoted to the church, 
gracious in manner, statesmanlike in his approach to church problems, 
conciliatory, and constructive. He combined spiritual warmth with sound 
scholarship in a well-balanced way. His influence on the students of the 
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seminary and on the Brotherhood at large was tremendous in his day. What 
a loss the church sustained when he breathed his last alone out in an 
Emporia hospital. His benign influence still lives among us. 

Another of the long-time teachers and officers of Bethany who for many 
years had a profound influence on the strongest students of the seminary was 
Brother W. W. Slabaugh, who recently went to his reward. His modest, 
unassuming manner gave little hint of the strength of his intellect and the 
profundity of his insight. 

Time forbids my speaking of George Lauver, James M. Moore, J. E. 
Keller, R. H. Nicodemus, and others who have labored here. Nor would 
it seem fitting to try to evaluate individually those now living, including 
your splendid, dynamic president, your inimitable dean, and other members 
of the staff who have long labored here. 

All these men have helped to determine what the seminary was to be. 
Their influence has been stamped on the minds and hearts of its students. 

President Robinson tells me that 4,755 students have attended Bethany 
Seminary; that there have been 742 seminary graduates and 151 training 
school graduates; a total of 893. There are 312 graduates who are now serving 
as pastors, 80 are now serving as missionaries, 20 are serving on college 
faculties, and five as regional secretaries. 

Let us remember that these people are in positions of leadership and, 
as such, wield influence far beyond that of the ordinary layman. We all know 
the old maxim: “Like priest, like people.” And so if Bethany determines in 
any large measure the spirit of our pastors and our missionaries, and these 
pastors and missionaries in turn mold the religious thought and spirit of our 
churches, then we can say with a considerable measure of assurance: “As is 
Bethany, so the church is likely to be.” One cannot describe the extent of 
this influence. He can only in imagination see it at work. 

Bethany Biblical Seminary is the graduate school of the Church of the 
Brethren. Moreover, it is the only theological school we have. It stands 
at the apex of the educational system of the church. To it we have committed 
the special religious instruction of our church leadership. 

Upon Bethany, therefore, rests great responsibility that it maintain a 
sound and wholesome interpretation of religion. Furthermore, it is highly 
important, as we all can see, that it be willing to keep an open mind and 
examine with a tolerant spirit points of view that differ from its own. 

There is no question in my mind that training at Bethany has made 
for a sane and intelligent interpretation of religion. It has undoubtedly 
saved us from many of the vagaries and fanatical deviations that appear here 
and there, arising from an overemphasis on some one aspect of religion to 
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the neglect of others. While the church has been threatened by schism and 
division there has been enough sanity, enough balance and poise to save 
any large group from following these manifestations. With the Bible as 
a standard, many strange doctrines lose their power. 

To me, one of the most significant facts of Church of the Brethren 
history is the fact that during that period of transition from “separatism” 
and isolation on the part of the church, and while it moved into the stream 
of general church life sometimes called the ecumenical movement, there 
were men like A. C. Wieand, E. B. Hoff, Otho Winger, C. C. Ellis, and D. W. 
Kurtz from the educational world, who had the confidence of the church 
and could lead the church into sane paths. 

Bethany has made a great contribution to whatever spirit of unity and 
coherence there is in the church today. This spirit of unity grows, first, 
out of the fact that many of the leaders have had similar training and the 
more readily work harmoniously. But, second, because Bethany has suc- 
ceeded in an unusual way in keeping a warm spirit of Christian fellowship 
alive on its campus. 

A theological seminary can be a cold, uninspiring place. People that 
constantly work with things religious and debate religious truth from day to 
day may become so familiar with it as to become case-hardened and callous 
— if not irreverent. To achieve and maintain a warm spiritual atmosphere in 
a seminary is a great achievement. To feel confident of complete freedom 
and absolute integrity in an institution, and to keep a warm personal fellow- 
ship among faculty and students, make for unity and stimulate spiritual 
growth. 

May I congratulate the seminary then for its fifty years of growth, and 
of service, and join the thousands who are grateful for what has been 
achieved here. 

Having looked briefly at some facts and influences in the history of 
Bethany, let us take a brief look at what is happening in the world outside, 
and note the task that faces the religious leaders of our time. 

It is to be noted, first, that Bethany celebrates her Fiftieth Anniversary 
at a most significant time in the history of religion in America. It is a 
time of great religious interest and activity. Some call it a religious revival. 
More than 97,000,000 people belong to some church today; 60.3% of the 
population—a percentage higher than ever before. Thirty million people 
joined the churches since 1940, more than the increase in population. 
Church attendance, church building, and church giving are on the increase. 
The Sunday schools in America increased by 814% last year. There is a 
notable increase of books and magazine articles on religion. 
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There are prayer rooms in Congress and in the United Nations. 
Businessmen in cities, like Pittsburgh, go to prayer and Bible-study 
meetings. Billy Graham is holding great revivals, as are Charles B. 
Templeton and Bryan Green. Everywhere there are evidences of revived 
interest in religion. Ralph Sockman says, “Religious revival seems the 
vogue.” 

For lack of time I shall not attempt to analyze the causes of this turning 
to religion. Some reasons are sound and genuine and some are no doubt 
superficial. 

Two observations follow, however. (1) The religious revival, while 
being registered heavily in many denominations—such as the Southern 
Baptists—has not struck the Church of the Brethren in any significant way, 
and we should go into deep heart-searching to learn the reason why! Our 
net increase last year was three per congregation on the average! (2) A 
second observation I would make is that even if this turning to religion 
is not always from the highest motives, it nevertheless provides religious 
leadership with a tremendous opportunity to reach the people. Goldsmith, 
in his poem, The Village Preacher, says, “Fools who came to scoff remained 
to pray.” People who come to the church for reasons that are not sound 
may be led to deeper insights and experience. If a church has a concern 
for the lost, a message, and a program, men and women will be won to 
Christ. 

| The religious revival of our time, if we may call it so, manifests three 
or four distinct emphases, some of which seem to me inadequate for our 
day. 

One of the emphases is that of reassurance, a “peace of mind” kind of 
emphasis, one that lifts up the “power of positive thinking” or a kind of 
“you can win” faith. The chief protagonist of this kind of emphasis is 
known to all of you. His books are on the best-seller list and others of a 
similar kind are popular on American newsstands. 

Now I have a number of Norman Vincent Peale’s books in my library, 
and I have received profit from them. And I am inclined to believe that 
if we understand him, he has a wholesome gospel. In the hands of some 
of his disciples, however, it may become dangerously near a Pollyanna 
kind of gospel. “Every day and in every way, I am getting better and 
better.” 

I would not deprecate this faith-inspiring emphasis altogether. For 
did not Jesus have much to say about it: “Be not afraid . . . , fear not, little 
flock . . . , have faith in God.” 


It is only dangerous when this is substituted for righteous living. It 
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is said that a certain lady had some money which didn’t rightly belong to 
her. She couldn’t sleep on account of it unless she read some of these ar- 
ticles on reassurance. When she told her pastor, he suggested that perhaps 
if she paid the money she rightfully owed she could sleep without reading 
this literature. Any effort to use a gospel of reassurance as a substitute for 
ethical living will prove a deception and a disappointment. 

A second kind of religious emphasis that has been popular in certain 
small circles emanates from Hollywood, and refers to God as the “man up- 
stairs,” a regular “living Pal,” in a sort of divine-human chumminess. It 
manifests itself in certain superficial references to God in luncheon clubs, in 
Chamber of Commerce speeches, and in certain books. The kind of refer- 
ence to religion which bears no reference to repentance or righteous living 
is a mere caricature of religion. 

Another kind of religious reference which is extremely subtle and 
most dangerous is the “chosen people” idea of the “we” kind of religion. 
We are peculiarly susceptible to it now, because our chief rival in world 
affairs is Russia, and the Russian government is atheistic. It persecutes the 
church. It disregards her teaching. We acknowledge God; we profess re- 
ligion. Therefore, we are better than they. He is on our side and against 
the Russians. The chief weakness in this position is that it precludes the 
idea that there might also be something wrong with us. We fail to examine 
our life and culture because we feel we are God’s cosmic pets. 

In the twentieth chapter of Acts, Paul in talking to the elders of Ephesus 
said he had not failed while among them preaching what was profitable in- 
cluding “repentance toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Here are the two ingredients of Paul’s preaching—repentance and 
faith. Here are the two ingredients of any revival of religion that is to 
have any permanent value. The two need to go together. To preach re- 
pentance without also preaching faith is to leave men in despair. To preach 
faith without repentance has no transforming power. One may inspire a 
temporary mood, but you cannot transform men without repentance. 

A nationally known magazine reports recently that many church spokes- 
men recognize the paradox inherent in the increase in church membership 
at a time when the nation is constantly warned of the increase in crime, 
juvenile delinquency, and immorality. More and more the churches are 
being forced to face the fact that the new interest in religion does not seem 
to be exerting enough moral impact on society at large. 

Every great revival of religion that is genuine has led to personal and 
social transformation of life. It was true in the apostolic age; it was true in 
the Wesleyan revival; it was true of Moody’s revival. If the revival of in- 
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terest in religion in America is to become a genuine revival the preachers 
of our day must put their fingers on the personal and social sins of our 
day and call for repentance. 

But repentance is not enough. We must point men to Jesus Christ, 
and have faith in his power to save. Repentance without faith has no 
hope. One of my science teachers spent a week or more at Winona Lake 
a few summers ago and while there heard Billy Graham preach several 
times. When he came back he said, “Billy Graham’s message was largely 
‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.’ ”’ 

The church is in deep need just now for ministers of the gospel: 
prophets of God, preachers of repentance and faith, men whose souls are 
on fire with the evangelistic message, whose souls burn like coals within 
them if they do not speak. We need men, too, who are trained in the fine 
art of dealing with the delicate mechanism of man’s conscience and heart. 
We need men who have studied and know how to divide the word of truth. 
A trained, consecrated ministry is the surest guarantee against these tragic 
and ephemeral divisions that spring up now and then. 

Our own church needs more ministers, better ministers. If they are 
to be forthcoming they will need to be nurtured in the Christian homes 
and local churches of our denomination. We of the colleges must keep in 
touch with them and keep them encouraged during their preparation. At 
present, too many are captivated by the sciences, and the social sciences. 
Many of our most capable men are intrigued by the scholarships and antici- 
pated monetary returns in industry and the professions. 

We hope that from here there will go scores of young men with clear 
minds, and warm hearts, and a spirit of dedication that will not shun the 
sacrifice and burdens of the pastoral ministry, and that others in like man- 
ner will prepare for missions, service, and teaching positions. 

May I then congratulate Bethany and trust that the next fifty years will 
be even more fruitful than the past. And to you, Dr. Robinson, and your 
associates I bid a hearty Godspeed in your great work. 











The Grapes of Wrath - 1956 


An attempt to understand the “thought barrier” 
between East and West Coast church leaders 


DonaLp G. HOLSOPPLE 


On the last day of August, 1954, I commented to my wife as we cleared 
the California entrance gate on U. S. Highway 40, “Now I know how the 
folk in John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath must have felt!’”’ Our heavily 
loaded car with its bulging top rack was one of a host of Eastern cars whose 
occupants had indicated that they had come to California to take up per- 
manent residence. That host would annually equal the population of 
Newark, New Jersey, according to 1950 census figures.* 

I had not been on the job in my parish very long until I became aware 
of a phrase that was repeated over and over again: “The folk back East just 
do not understand us out here on the West Coast.” This statement took 
on many shades of reasoning—triggered by such things as: the setting of 
Annual Conference dates, headquarters staff members getting their deputa- 
tion trip dates confused, or the charge of a lack of ecumenical co-operation 
in overseas relief work. Any attempt to ask discerning questions to gain 
insight was frequently met with the retort: “Just wait until you have been 
here a while, then you'll see!” And so I have been here sixteen months and 
in that time I have been trying: 

—to understand this phenomenon 

—to define the dilemma within the church 

—and to offer some suggestions as to the role of the church in answer 

to it 
I 

As we consider the development of this “thought barrier,” we must have 
a clearer understanding of the explosive-like growth of the West Coast popu- 
lation. But before that, we must come to an understanding as to why the 
“young man” came west. I submit the following as valid factors: 

—population pressure 

—lure of quick economic gain through: 

a. Gold 


* Robert E. Burns, California in 1975, a speech delivered by Dr. Burns for the Commonwealth Club 
of California, San Francisco, September 3, 1954. “About 21,500 per month are now crossing California’s 
borders expecting to live here permanently. When you add to that the natural birth increase, 15,500 more 
births than deaths . . . you have a total of 37,000 per month net gain in population.” 
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b. Cattle 
c. Fish 
d. Cash crops 
e. Lumber 
f. Shipping 
—lure to escape the problems of living and come out to get a “fresh 
start’? 
Below is a numerical indication of the growth:* 
Year United States California 9 Bay Area Counties Contra Costa County 
1920 ... 105,710,620 3,426,861 1,182,911 53,889 
1930 ... 122,775,046 5,677,251 1,578,009 78,608 
1940 ... 131,329,105 6,907,387 1,704,308 100,450 
1945 ... 137,325,000 8,450,000 2,259,500 228,000 
1950 ... 150,697,361 10,472,348 2,651,394 297,400 
1953 ... 158,375,000 12,087,000 2,969,800 369,000 
Below are “high projection” figures in the estimated population 
growth:* 
Year United States California 9 Bay Area Counties Contra Costa County 
1960 ... 177,426,000 13,868,000 3,691,000 450,000 
1970 ... 204,222,000 20,038,000 4,778,000 659,000 
1980 ... 235,000,000 25,589,000 5,990,000 1,100,000 


A cursory glance in any grade school history book will reveal a number 
of stimuli accounting for this growth. Included are: 
—discovery of gold 
—importation of Orientals as a cheap labor force 
—World War II with all the focus drawing people toward the Pacific 
Slope 
—post-World War II with its lure of the wide open spaces that await 
exploitation 
Out of this has arisen a host of problems that are attendant to population 
mobility. —The uniqueness of these problems lies in their vastness rather 
than that they are any different from those of past occasions when whole 
population groups moved to new locations. One need only to take a po- 
sition near a state line highway entrance gate or at the toll gate of the Golden 
Gate Bridge on any given Sunday where an excess of 40,000 vehicles will 
cross in a 24-hour period to discover that “population mobility” defies de- 
scription—and many times the policeman! 
* Gene W. Carter, California Psychology, seminar session, California Pastors’ Conference, Berkeley, 
February, 1955. Mr. Carter is associate professor of town and country church at the Pacific School of 
Religion, Berkeley, California. 


* Prepared by Contra Costa County Development Association, 838 Escobar Street, Martinez, California. 
“San Francisco News, January 6, 1956, page A. 
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One is right when he retorts: “This is not peculiar to the West Coast! 
There are problems of population mobility on the East Coast!” But it is 
my contention that all of us have been drawn into projecting ourselves 
emotionally on a problem that knows no geographical limitations. In es- 
sence it takes on the appearance of one mule telling the other mule he has 
long ears! Laying levity aside, the problem exists from coast to coast and 
it is serious. 

II 


Upon this swirling tide of humanity the church has looked with atti- 
tudes of: 

—lost resignation 

—valiant determination toward understanding 

—unique imagination toward ultimate solution 
The church has perforce been extracted from its cloistered tradition of being 
the sociological hub in a small close-knit agricultural community. From 
this the church has been catapulted into a cultural environment that is dic- 
tated by the industrial whistle. The small self-sufficient farm has been ex- 
changed for a suburban dwelling with a king-sized yard. Industry has sought 
to replace the traditional hired hand while the farm owner guides the 
tractor, pushes the right button that starts the machinery to clean out the 
stable, and satisfies the bank by regular loan payments. This shift from 
self-sufficient hand-labor methods to interdependent mechanized methods 
obviously forced the crowding of a culture in which we had one-family 
farms to a culture in which the land-strong became stronger and the land- 
weak became weaker. Within this squeeze the church had to face: 

—shifts in population 

—a high ratio of tenancy 

—emotionally unstable sects springing up 

—errors in administration of church affairs 

—the villageward trend of population 

—competition from radio (and television) 

—competition among churches themselves 


I have discovered in making pastoral calls that a good conversation 
starter is to inquire, ‘From where back East did you come?” It is surprising 
what one finds out—even to meeting a couple of my own age who lived 
in an eastern town which was a rival when our high school football teams 
met. 

The moral effects of this continued shifting cause even greater con- 
cern. In my regular visits to persons in the county jail and the Youth 
Guidance Center, I learned through interviews that the predominant factor 
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which led to their difficulty was the emotional disturbances arising out of 
continual moving from place to place. The single factor rising as a precipi- 
tate is the unique feeling of laissez-faire freedom that comes to the mind of 
the easterner as he orients himself to the West.® 

Professor Carter, in the seminar session referred to, went on to describe 
the person who decided to break all ties because of reasons suggested earlier. 
To the dissatisfied the very mention of California creates a feeling analo- 
gous to that held by the Children of Israel as they sought the Promised 
Land. And so our friend arrives on the West Coast and is lured into one of 
the vast subdivisions that contains several thousand homes with the bait of 
“no down payment and rentlike monthly installments.” He gets himself a 
job and settles down. Fading fast are the irritations of: 

—solicitous neighbors who make small talk at the community store 

—the party-line telephone 

—-parental domination in personal affairs 

—and most of all, the church with its tradition of “bigoted conservatism” 
All of these irritations grow grotesquely out of context as he saunters onto 
his concrete patio with its high redwood fence, basks in the sun, and sips 
from a can of beer. He now has the feeling that he is free! 

Perhaps a year or so later the church comes along with a pastor and a 
new parsonage chapel located near by. As the pastor makes his contacts in 
the community he is greeted cordially, but as he begins to close in to tell 
his real purpose in making the call he is politely stiff-armed with the fol- 
lowing comments: 

“We are so busy getting our home fixed up that Sunday morning is our 
only chance to rest and be together as a family.” 

“Oh, yes, we want our children to have the training of Sunday school. 
Boy, I remember how my dad and mother made me go to Sunday school 
back in Ohio. But, I am not going to ‘drive’ my Susie to go. We won’t stand 
in her way if she wants to go.” 

“Yes, we will be glad to come to your church and hear you preach 
sometime, but don’t count on us joining your church.” 

With the passing of time it becomes harder to interest them. And the 
folk who are ultimately won into the fellowship many times work with 
might and main to reincarnate “their baby” just like it was back in “Podunk 
Center.” Thereby, the very thing they sought to escape by coming out west 
is right here before them. But suppose one does take a chance on coming 
to morning worship, choir rehearsal, or ladies’ guild? Then, let some acid- 
tongued remark slip. On the next pastoral call the pastor will be frankly 


* Carter, op. cit. 
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told, “Pastor, deliver me from that! I had all of that I wanted back home.” 
Thus we have a conservative estimate of from sixty to seventy-five percent 
of our population not in active practice of their faith.* Indeed, according to 
Dr. John A. Gardner of the San Francisco Council of Churches, it becomes 
the vogue not to go to church, and the one who does go is at times con- 
sidered a bit queer. 

These same folk are quite willing to have the church in their com- 
munity: 

—to provide a meeting place for Cub Scouts, etc. 

—to marry the young and bury the old 

—to provide a “nice program” at Christmas, Easter, and Children’s Day 
It becomes a different story to sell the idea of becoming a “pillar” in the 
newly founded church. In time, one gains the impression that the great 
bulk of the West Coast’s population mill around like lost sheep. In this 
condition they seek refuge in alcoholism or the divorce courts." 

The church has not sat on its hands in utter impotency. Although the 
job has been far from perfect, yet I can personally testify that Protestant 
leaders are alert and are working as best they can within the limits imposed 
by finances and personnel.® 


III 


An objective acceptance of the problems attendant to population mo- 
bility is the call that comes to my mind as I share this concern. But to main- 
tain this objectivity requires grace untold; for as often as we eradicate it 
from one spot it is bound to spring up in another. In an effort to be con- 
crete in my reasoning, I offer the following suggestions: 

1. Local ministers must remain alert to the moves and trends of popu- 
lation within the working parish. 

An example of this is observable in my own parish. Since 1952, we 
have been contemplating a building-expansion project. A survey at that 
time confirmed the need. However, in a recent conversation with the prin- 
cipal of the local elementary school I learned that since 1952 to the autumn 
of 1955, this particular school had a drop in enrollment from 1,150 to 650 


® Gene W. Carter, in a workshop on the urban church, November 7, 1955, Glide Memorial Church, 
San Francisco. Dr. John A. Gardner, executive director, San Francisco Council of Churches, makes an 
even higher estimate. 

™Dr. Willis Sox, director of public health, San Francisco, San Francisco News, January 11, 1956. 
Dr. Sox asserts that San Francisco alone has 42,000 problem alcoholics and that 1,200 are created from 
the youth annually. 

® Northern California—Nevada Council of Churches: Department of Christian Education; Department 
of Christian Life and Work; Department of Inter-Church Relations; Department of Religious Communica- 
tions. San Francisco Council of Churches: Department of Christian Education, recently employed full-time 
director; Department of Social Service, recently employed full-time director. Church of the Brethren, 
Northern California District: The District Board of Administration has assumed a goal of establishing two 
new churches within the next five years. 
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children. Why? The homes in this particular area are predominantly two- 
bedroom homes. Homes with three and four bedrooms are being offered in 
the tract developments “down the peninsula” or across the Golden Gate. 
Young and growing families make the obvious choice. A check with the 
local realtor indicated that these local homes are still keeping their cash 
value. Reason? They are being purchased by older couples whose children 
are now grown and on their own. These older couples face retirement in 
ten to fifteen years, and living in a smaller home is ideal. What is the im- 
plication for our church? Program-planning-wise, it spells sense to think in 
terms of “Senior Citizen” clubs as well as Boy Scouts. Along with this there 
must be a morning worship service that will attract and nurture them. 

2. Local ministers must remain alert to developing techniques that will 
encourage the establishment of primary social groups. 

It is observable that the people who thought that the acme of happiness 
lay in the shucking-off of primary group inhibitions are now finding the 
real need of such group life. They did not realize how lonesome one can be 
without the fellowship of the neighborhood. The owner of the supermarket 
senses this when he erects a community bulletin board in the market. The 
minister can profitably spend time visiting with the businessmen in the local 
shopping center, for in it lies the potential of once again establishing the 
neighborhood. 

Our local church arose to this quite by accident within the past year 
with the assignment of two young couples to our city on military duty. 
Out of their friendship came a fellowship group of more than a dozen 
couples. They organized within the framework of the local congregation 
and today they have a seat on the church cabinet! 

3. Local ministers must encourage the pace in changing from an atti- 
tude of congregational independence to an attitude of congregational inter- 
dependence. 

The Brethren have had an abhorrence of ecclesiastical echelons. On 
the other hand we have chosen to come out of the cloistered protection as 
seen in Schwarzenau. In my opinion this precludes the need for a formula 
by which we can be bound together in mutual helpfulness. Gone is the 
day when a pastor can go into a parish to “sink or swim.” The movement 
toward the district executive secretary will go a long way in providing the 
needed cohesion in witness and program. This could happen as he studies 
and deals with: 

—pastoral placement problems 

—internal parish problems 

—-social stresses and their effect upon the local church 
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—the ministry of helpful service to sister congregations in need 


I have given prayerful expression to a concern. It is a thrill to be here 
and live next to these things—although there are admittedly times when one 
is inclined to question his ability to cope with them. The burden of my 
message lies in the conviction that this “thought barrier” is the result of 
a sociological phenomenon that knows no geographical limitation. My 
plea is for the Christian grace to look upon it with Christian objectivity. 








From the Life of Mary: Three Scenes 







KATHERINE LINSCHEID WEAVER 





The nativity is an empty scene, its joy a hollow mockery without the 
life which followed it. The fragile happiness of Christmas has endured for 
this reason alone, its maturity borrowed from the three and thirty years 
which followed in its wake; and its light remains today because, once 
snuffed, as it were, by a thousand hands to which it offered warmth, it was 
found again, nourished by the love from which it sprang. And of this life? 
Let us hear more. 


From the strangely different Orient two thousand years ago was born 
a man child, and the tales of his birth, his life, and his death have pene- 
trated the uttermost parts of the earth. In him and through him has come 
a way of life so abundant, so vital that mankind today has yet to fathom it. 
And shall we say that the finding of such a splendid path was easy? Our 
very souls should shrink at such falsity. For of such suffering and such pain 
we can only say with awe, “We do not understand.” But lest we fail too 
quickly, let us try, through one who stood most close: who, climbing to the 
pinnacle of pain did see a light which was to shine throughout the wretched- 
ness of time—his mother, Mary. 
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SCENE I 
Time: After the rainy season in Palestine, the countryside is verdant. It is 
late afternoon subsiding into early evening. Character: Mary, eleven years 
old. 






“Mother, it’s nice outside.”” Through the doorway she sped, black hair 
flying. ““This is fun,” she thought. Her whole insides knew it, and they 
laughed. Yes, they did. When she told people this, they smiled with straight 
up-and-down wrinkles in their foreheads, and she would laugh merrily be- 
cause they didn’t know how it was. 

Through a streamlet she dashed, splattering all over. “Ohhh!” she 
shouted. The water ran tickling down her legs. 

To the top of the rocks she ran (these rocks held together the little 
mountain and of this she was quite certain), to the very edge where there 
was a steep, straight-down jump. No one she knew could jump that far, 
only the tall thin giants she thought about in her head, they could do it; 
yes indeed, they were nice. 
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On the edge of the rocks she plopped. Out she stuck her little brown 
legs straight, over the steep, straight-down jump. 

Over the distant mountains her eyes skipped and ran. She mused. 
Today her daddy had told her she was growing up. His full resonant voice 
and kindly eyes had said, “My little Miriam is becoming a lady.” What a 
nice thought—she was growing up, up, into the world of big people, where, 
she felt sure, everything must be quite perfect. 

Into this happiness a gentle thought slipped unbidden into her mind. 
One she had heard whispered in the market places among her people, and 
in their homes, with the light of hope shining in their eyes as they spoke 
it. It told of a great Messiah, powerful and strong, to rise up from among 
them and deliver them from out of the hands of their enemies. And great 
would be the glory of the woman who bore him. Yes, great would be the 
glory. For all the young women, and the older women, and the girls, held 
this dream of motherhood cupped within their inmost hearts. And now she, 
Mary, would hold it too—waiting, hoping. 


SCENE II 


Time: Seven years later: The time of the first taxing has come under Cyre- 
nius, the governor of Syria. Place: Judea, the city of David, which is called 
Bethlehem. Character: Mary, who with her newborn son sits looking into 
the night. A few poor and trembling shepherds have just left the stable 
after gazing in wonderment at the child. 


“Ah, see how the night does spill its joy throughout the earth, for I 
have borne a son and he shall be called Jesus, Emmanuel, God with us, even 
as the Lord did tell me.” 

She smiles to herself. 

“Feel not all young mothers as I? The hour itself re-echoes our new- 
found peace—and yet, amidst this happiness a strangeness seems to hold me, 
and lo, Lord, my God, it is akin to fear.” 

With a great effort to put this thought from her she seeks for explana- 
tion, and seeing the kindly, care-worn face of her sleeping husband, she finds 
an answer. 

“Perhaps this fear is so because the memory of my pain has not yet left 
me. Surely it is a common thing to feel both joy and sorrow at the coming 
of one so new, so fragile, and so pure. O God, help me to puvi this sadness 
from me. 

“See how still the night is, how fresh and still. The dust of the day has 
gone and a clear radiance pierces the air, knife-sharp and clean, so beauti- 
ful, but yet so keen of edge it seems to seek to cut my joyous heart in twain.” 
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Her child stirs and she turns her attention to him. 

‘My son! As I see him a warmth and a singing fill my anxious heart, 
and the very night sings with it. He is so soft to touch, so sweet, so pure, as 
if one crystal drop had fallen from heaven’s limpid pool into this world to 
cleanse it.” 

Pondering on her words she starts to sing a muted lullaby, but as she 
ponders thus and sings, a sudden terror clutches at her heart. 

“O God, my Lord, knows not such purity the danger of its mingling 
here? In every corner there will lurk a thought, a deed, that knows not 
light and beckons every passing soul to bide and rest in the shades of its 
infectious home. For here no crystal pool abides. For here lies naught more 
than a pool of cess.” 

And she prays in all-consuming anguish. 

“O Lord of my life and of my people, tell the heavens to take back 
their child, for I fear for it. 

“. . . and yet, how still is the night, how pure and still.” 


SCENE III 
Time: Four decades have elapsed since the first scene. The season of dry- 


ness is at its height. It is late evening sinking into night. Place: A humble 
home near Golgotha, which is also called the place of the skull. Character: 
Mary, standing in the doorway watching the night. She has passed a half- 
century on this earth. 


“Ah, see how the stars stab the night awake, but no such stabbing can 
match the infinity of my inward pain. O God, thou hast forgotten me.” 

She speaks as to a friend, a good friend, “God, why did you not take 
me? I spoke to you about it. Shall we not reason? These trembling limbs 
are well-nigh past their usefulness. See, how they shake and refuse my beck 
and call. Yes, I spoke to you concerning this and you hearkened not to me. 
No, you hearkened not.” 

Toward the ancient olive trees she groped, though the darkness was 
not utter. They stood motionless in the night and the blackness of her mind 
against the dark was as cavernous depths lying sunless against a blazing noon. 

“O my God, thou didst not bend to my entreaties. I called and you 
listened not, and in the while it seemed I beat my hands till blood flowed 
rich and red on the door of your unhearingness. 

“God, he was my son, my flesh and blood. For him I toiled and wept, 
for him I hoped and prayed, for him—Lord, thou knowest. Why hast thou 
taken him, why didst thou not take me? Me, the worn-out worthless one, 
me, me, not him, not my son. 
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“Father, he was good, good and kind. Always sincere, always true. 
People talked a little at first, then much. He was crazy, some said. But even 
if his wits were parted from him, he was good, he was kind. He healed, he 
loved. 

“Dost remember how he was with the little ones? His hand was soft 
as mist on a moonlit sea; but he was strong. He walked much, and he 
worked. 

“God, you are not listening. Do you not remember how they wrenched 
him from his path of lovingness, how naked, stripped, stark, they ripped into 
his gentle flesh and hung him, hung him, in the dust-filled air? And even 
there he changed not. He said—dost remember?—‘Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.’”’ 

There was nothingness, and then a cry. “God, why did you not take 
me?” 

And the earth wept to hear such weeping. 


EPILOGUE 


Time: The season of warmth. The hour of day when shadows lengthen. 
Three months have ensued since the last scene. Character: Mary, standing 
in the doorway facing the setting sun. 


“Through the shading crosses of my fingers I see a young man walking 
to the hilltop; and beyond, a mother making merriment with her little one. 
And in all this, one thing, and that alone shall live, ageless, stretching beyond 
the bourne of time and space. Father, this world so beautiful, so unsur- 
passed in its loveliness, belongs to all who but see and feel thy love within it. 
Time, hunger, hate, death, beating upon it cannot penetrate to its depths. 

“There was a time I tethered and bound life to me, so tightly that the 
bonds, disturbed, lacerated and tore my flesh. But now, I know of one who 
tethered not his life nor the lives of others. He wasted it, or so I thought. 
Foolish man, I said unto myself, with others who were speaking, your life 
was too good to be lost, best have taken mine. And his estate I made as son 
to me! 

“And as the mists did gather heavily, I wept, until his life, once more 
renewed, did show to me that he alone can save us from such tethering. 


“Father, at the thought of thy son wonderment and joy spring up within 
me, and even as I speak it welleth up as if to break me in its ecstasy. 


“Father, forgive thy servant. These eyes, too blind, too weak, did fail 
to see.” 





Brethrenism As a Sect; As an Emerging Church 


Roy Dep Boaz 


Why has the membership of the Church of the Brethren remained 
almost constant for so many years? What is the essence of its peculiarities? 
Why has it been so exclusive for so many years? Why has it now become a 
church, losing some of those peculiarities? What is the “core” of Brethren- 
ism now? As a child of the fifth generation of Pennsylvania Brethren, I 
wanted to find for myself something more than an opinion on these ques- 
tions; I was prompted to undertake this study in which I have tried to 
determine the trends of the Brethren in history. It is not complete, for 
much supporting evidence of events had to be omitted. 


HISTORICAL SETTING 

The birth of the Church of the Brethren occurred at Schwarzenau, 
Germany, in 1708 under the leadership of Alexander Mack. This was two 
hundred years after Martin Luther had nailed his ninety-five theses to the 
church door at Wittenberg. Contrary to popular belief, the Protestant 
Reformation had not guaranteed the freedom of religious belief and ac- 
tivity for the common man. Even though Luther had led a successful revolt 
against the sale of indulgences in the Catholic Church, he was not suc- 
cessful in breaking down a system which became oppressive for the com- 
mon people. Protestant churches after the Reformation still shared with 
Catholic churches the institutional principle of social organization and 
usurpation of divine authority and grace. These Protestant faiths had be- 
come nationalized in Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Switzerland. These churches all accepted the Roman idea of a 
church co-existent with the state. They defined the state in both national 
and religious terms, but they rejected the Catholic hierarchy and exercised 
religious control with political administration of papal sovereignty. They 
accepted the rule of a divinely appointed king or a parliament chosen by 
that new voice of God—public opinion. It requires little imagination to 
determine the influences of such a nationalistic religious political hierarchy 
over free spirits, devout seekers after the gospel truth. 

This failure of the Reformation to meet the needs of the common 
people and all disfranchised groups in all of these countries fills a long 
chapter in religious history. In Germany the revolt assumed great propor- 
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tions. The revolting groups were numerous and of all shades of opinion. 
The experiences of the Middle Ages were to be repeated; just as we saw 
the emergence of the Franciscans and the followers of St. Bernard and 
Peter Waldo in the Middle Ages under Catholicism, so now we see the ap- 
pearance of revolting Christians classified as Anabaptists, Pietists, and their 
various subdivisions. These pious souls, looking to the source of Protes- 
tantism in Martin Luther, found that he was at heart an aristocrat in his 
interpretation of religion for the common man. “Render to Caesar the 


> 99 


things that are Caesar’s” meant a compliance with the order of the German 
national church. The various princes of the provinces began persecuting 
these disturbers of the peace. Thus arose a number of sects, all of which 
were seeking for the way of life as found in the New Testament. The 
Brethren were one of the last of these sects to appear. 

The Brethren had no intention of founding a church. The very term 
itself had come to mean conformity, persecution, and human misery. They 
were a sect. Since they maintained the sectarian characteristics, we shall 
determine what these are as compared with the national church of that day. 

Ernest Troeltsch makes this comparison: 


The Church is that type of organization which is overwhelmingly conservative, 
which accepts the secular order and dominates the masses. . . . It seeks to cover the 
whole life of humanity. The sects are small groups which aspire after inward perfection 
and aim at a direct personal fellowship between members of the group. At the begin- 
ning, they are forced to organize in small groups and renounce any idea of dominating 
the world. Their attitude towards the world, the state, and society may be indifferent, 
or tolerant, or hostile, since they have no desire to contro] and incorporate these forms 
of social life; on the contrary they tend to avoid them. . . . The fully developed church 
utilizes the State and ruling classes and weaves them into her own life; the church 
then becomes an integral part of the social order. The church then both stabilizes 
and determines the social order; finally becoming dependent upon the ruling classes.’ 


Richard Niebuhr makes these additional distinctions: 


Members are born into a church while they must join the sect. Churches are 
inclusive organizations, emphasizing the universalism of the Gospel; sects are exclusive 
in character, appeal to the individualistic element in Christianity and emphasize its 
ethical demands. Membership in a church is socially obligatory, the necessary conse- 
quence of birth into a family or nation, and no special requirements condition its 
privileges; the sect is likely to demand some definite type of religious experience as 
a requirement of membership. These differences in structure have their corollaries in 
differences in ethics and doctrine. The institutional church naturally attaches a high 
importance to the means of grace which it administers, to the system of doctrine which 
it has formulated, and to the official administration of sacraments and teaching by 
an official clergy. . . . The sect attaches primary importance to the religious experience 
of its members prior to their fellowship with the group. . . . It frequently rejects an 


+ Ernest Troeltsch, Social Teachings of the Christian Church, Volume I, page 331. 
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official clergy, preferring to trust for guidance to lay inspiration rather than to theological 
or liturgical expertness. The church must represent the morality of the respectable 
majority, not of the heroic minority. The sect is always a minority group, whose 
separatist attitude toward “the world” is reinforced by the loyalty which persecution 
nurtures. At times it refuses participation in the government, at times rejects war... . 
By its very nature the sectarian type of organization is valid only for one generation. 
The children born to the voluntary members of the first generation begin to make 
the sect a church.’ 


BASIC PRINCIPLES AND BELIEFS OF THE BRETHREN 


The basic principles and beliefs of the Brethren grew out of persecu- 
tion and a diligent study of the New Testament. These principles of belief 
also grew out of their association with other opposition sects such as the 
Pietists, the Mennonites, the mystics, and others suffering under persecu- 
tion. The doctrine of the universalism of the faith then usurped by the 
church was opposed, and they declared that each one should be free to 
follow his own convictions. “No exercise of force in religion” was adopted 
as an abiding principle. 

The Brethren opposed war and all that it implied. They strongly 
opposed infant baptism, by which members were admitted into the uni- 
versal church without having reached the age of reason to qualify, accord- 
ing to their interpretation of the New Testament. They strongly opposed 
any creed, since creeds are man-made and bar the way for each person to 
become his own priest and prophet before God. Their beliefs might 
well be summed up in their full acceptance of the Sermon on the Mount. 

If we should try to classify the Brethren theologically (which we really 
should not do, as they associated theology with the national church), Floyd 
Mallott claims that they were mystics. As such their spiritual ancestors 
were St. Bernard, St. Francis, and Peter Waldo, genuine sectarians of the 
twelfth century. These men, just like the early Brethren, were captured 
by the moving traits of humility, self-sacrifice, love, brethrenism, assurance, 
and the authority of the New Testament. The Brethren could well say 
with these quaint mystics, ‘““‘We must obey God rather than men”; but from 
the beginning they parted from the Pietists, because of their avoidance of 
church organization and ordinances. They parted completely with the 
Mennonites on baptism; they leaned toward the mystics but rejected their 
lack of organization. They accepted the whole New Testament as their 
creed and adopted the policy of trying to live day by day in imitation of 
and obedience to Jesus Christ. 


* Richard Niebuhr, The Social Sources of Denominationalism, pages 17 and 18. 
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BASIC PRACTICES OF THE EARLY BRETHREN 

The Brethren immediately turned to the New Testament for their 
source of direction in Christian practice. Here they found support for trine 
immersion, which, after long discussions with their comrades in persecu- 
tion, they adopted as the doorway into their fellowship. As representatives 
of the common people, whom Jesus loved, they very early avoided any- 
thing which would promote class distinctions of any kind. Recognizing the 
New Testament teachings on charity, they set a standard of practical aid 
to the poor and needy which has operated in every generation and has be- 
come a challenge to all in this generation in the form of Brethren service. 
As Jesus and his disciples became a separate social unit in the first century, 
so now the Brethren formed a Christian community of their own. There is 
no hint of what we know now as social responsibility to the state. Salvation 
of the soul, disciplines in holiness, and recognition of the claims of God 
above all other claims became the passion of the Brethren. As common 
people they recognized the responsibility and dignity of labor, which al- 
most came to be a religion by itself. 

Having accepted Jesus as a peacemaker, the Brethren very early op- 
posed all war and participation in anything which pertains to war. They 
also refused for many years to accept government positions. Along with 
trine immersion, they adopted the love feast in recognition and memory of 
Jesus’ Last Supper. This supper, which the early church observed as a 
sacred communion in order to cement the ties of human brotherhood, was 
dropped by other communions. E. Stanley Jones laments this loss because 
the supper served as a means of effecting a Christian fellowship in social 
and economic relationships. The observance of the love feast and feet- 
washing, as a command of Jesus in John 13:14 and 15, has from the begin- 
ning been responsible for the closely knit ties of Brethren fellowship. 
Chastity, sanctity, purity, and strict ideals of family life were required and 
practiced. The salutation, or holy kiss, was adopted and continued as a 
practice for many years. A study of Troeltsch’s Social Teachings of the Chris- 
tian Church® will reveal how closely these practices, and others too nu- 
merous to mention here, parallel the practices of the early Christian church. 
So insistent and diligent were they in accepting the New Testament as a 
rule of practice that they later sought by the New Testament to justify 
many minor personal customs and habits to the extent whereby they came 
near overshadowing their basic faith. They attempted to carry out in prac- 
tice the principles of the Sermon on the Mount, as well as the rules of prac- 


* Op. cit., pages 46-163. 
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tice which St. Paul outlined for his churches. This was a noble under- 
taking, but a most difficult task. 


CHURCH GOVERNMENT ACCORDING TO THE BRETHREN 


Having found their basic beliefs and practices in the New Testament, 
the Brethren now turned to the same source for their plans in church gov- 
ernment and polity. Here they found that the original church was not a 
monarchy ruled by the pope. It was not governed by a body of bishops, 
nor was it ruled by a body of elders; neither was it purely congregational 
—each group entirely independent of the rest. They agreed that each 
congregation should manage its own affairs; however, for the sake of the 
strength of the new sect, they should engage in discussion of doctrine and 
practice as a united fellowship to which delegates should be sent. In these 
fellowship meetings questions should be stated; witnesses on all sides should 
be heard and personal testimony given. When all evidence was in, the pre- 
siding officer should sum up the majority evidence and then seek a unani- 
mous opinion. This simple form prevailed for many years, until the group 
became too large for the “town meeting” type of control. Representative 
government was later introduced. Church government was to become one 
of the most difficult problems of the Brethren. 


EARLY BRETHREN IN GERMANY AND IN THE UNITED STATES 


As we look back over the years, we must conclude that organization, 
church polity, and discipline came to assume such importance as to eclipse 
the full exercise and practice of the sublime principles of the church. 

The mystical character of the faith of the Brethren may be justified 
as sound. However, those wise founders of our faith were also German. 
As Germans, they were as practical in their activities as they were idealistic 
or mystical in their faith. As idealists, they feared the authoritarian rule 
of organized religion. As Germans, they rejected the lack of organization 
in genuine mysticism. They were on the horns of the dilemma, and a 
minimum of biblical organization was agreed upon. 

There were two tragic happenings early in their history, which may 
have influenced the course of Brethren history. 

The first disturbance occurred in Creyfelt, Germany, in 1715. This 
place had become a refuge for many persecuted Brethren as well as others. 
Creyfelt was one of three major Brethren settlements in Germany, all of 
which were settled because of persecution. The sacred Brethren compact 
which had been made on the River Eder in 1708 was under fire from 
the various princes who ruled in the principalities. The magnificent devo- 
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tion to this sublime ideal was exceeded only by their courageous defense 
of it. It may well be said that this Brethren compact was just as significant 
for the Brethren in a spiritual sense as was the Mayflower Compact in a 
political-religious sense. 


This first test of fellowship at Creyfelt came when one named Hacker 
not only married a daughter of a Mennonite preacher, but requested that 
his bride’s father should perform the ceremony. When Elder John Naas, 
a great leader, was led of the Spirit to favor suspending him from fellow- 
ship, another elder, supported by four others, rose up and excommunicated 
him according to Matthew 18. It was said that upwards of one hundred 
persons who were concerned about their salvation, and believed in Breth- 
ren baptism, refused to join the group. M. G. Brumbaugh states that 
Hacker took the matter so to heart that he died. 


This experience, which undoubtedly was born out of persecution 
when the punishment became one reason for saving the fellowship, was re- 
sponsible for the decision to sail to America. They had to remain strong; 
they had to preserve, protect, and defend their spiritual compact. The 
memories of this experience were carried across the Atlantic in 1719. 
Brumbaugh indicates that this tragic experience may also be held respon- 
sible for the lapse of four years in the New World before the Germantown 
church was organized on Christmas Day, 1723. 


The second and better known disturbance occurred at Ephrata, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1739. Conrad Beissel, a brilliant mystic, who came from 
Germany in 1720, soon came to espouse strange doctrines, claiming direct 
guidance from the Holy Spirit. He was led to set himself up as the 
leader of a strange group, an ascetic sect, devoted to celibacy and the cre- 
ation of a new monastic order. Cloistered buildings were separately erected 
for men and for women. Devout men and women from all parts of the 
little colony were led by his brilliant preaching and Bible interpretations 
to leave their homes, disrupt their families, and live as monastics. The 
wife of Christopher Sower I was one of these. 

What should they do? Here was a threat to the very existence of the 
Brethren colony, since many of our wisest leaders at that time fell under 
his influence. This defection left deep impressions and may well have in- 
fluenced indirectly our course in history. The Brethren colony was small 
and not organized to deal with such grave matters. Fortunately, to Peter 
Becker was given the divine wisdom, the divine impetus, and the genius 
of disciplinary love to preserve the fellowship. Becker, along with Mack, 
effected this salvation, with great Christian love and grace. Beissel in his 
later years repented and was reconciled to Becker. It is said that true 
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mystics, wary of all organization, have a way of producing select spiritual 
leaders within their own group. If this be true, the early Brethren fellow- 
ship was saved by such men as the two Macks, Becker, Naas, the Urners, and 
the Sowers. The colony had been strengthened in 1729 with the coming of 
Alexander Mack, who brought with him the remnant Brethren in Germany, 
consisting of about fifty-nine families. 

The need of a plan for organization and control of the Brethren 
churches became clear in a huge German gathering at Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1741, to which we sent five representatives. In that year, Count 
Zinzendorf, former head of the Moravian Church, denied his bishopric, 
came from Europe ai 1 set up a meeting for the purpose of effecting a union 
of all German-speaking sects in colonial America. George Adam Martin, 
who was originally from Conestoga, later Coventry, and still later a mem- 
ber of the Beissel group, represented with four others the Brethren group. 
The Brethren did not join the movement. Brumbaugh was undoubtedly 
right when he found in the first of the three synods this minute, which gave 
precedent, not only for our Annual Meeting, but for our Standing Com- 
mittee and our manner of sending queries. 

Eckerlin [from the Beissel movement in Ephrata] deplored the waste of time that 
would result if all personal grievances and individual opinions were discussed 
at length. As a result of Eckerlin’s remarks, it was agreed that a committee 
from all the different denominations should hear all questions and decide what ones 
should come before the synod; and, further, that questions should be considered in the 
name of the congregation bringing the question and not in the name of the person 
aggrieved.* 

The immediate effect of that synod was that the Brethren arranged 
for their own Annual Meeting, beginning one year later, in 1742. What 
could be more significant than the action of Martin and his committee, 
assisted by Martin Urner, also of the Conestoga country, at that time? 
Fresh with the memories of Ephrata and anxious to preserve the Brethren 
faith and practice, they left the Zinzendorf conference and called a great 
conference of the Brethren to enforce the doctrines of the church and to 
educate the membership upon the gospel ordinances. This meeting was 
not an expression of need from within the churches. Each congregation 
managed its own affairs, but some way had to be found to preserve the 
Brethren compact. By this decision, personal leadership was replaced by 
committee leadership, and the “great meeting’ came to be authority for 
matters of government and discipline. 


There were two major centers of Brethren influence during this pe- 


*M. G. Brumbaugh, History of the Brethren, page 479. 
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riod—one rural and the other urban. The rural influence centered in the 
rich Pennsylvania frontier in Conestoga (now Lancaster), with its sur- 
rounding churches. Elgin Moyer says, “It was a more or less self centered 
interest that urged the Brethren to move out of old centers into new terri- 
tory.”® The economic appeal, coupled with local home missionary effort 
according to the order of the “old Brethren,” became the method of rural 
expansion. Richard Niebuhr might well have referred to these Brethren 
when he said: 

The frontier usually passes from the pioneer stage into a period of settled 
agricultural life. A relatively stable and homogeneous rural population takes the place 
of shifting early settlers. The ways of the older society reassert themselves. . . . The 
frontier sect becomes a rural group in which the sharply defined character inherited 


from pioneer days has been modified by the influence of social habit. . . . What was 
once spontaneous character becomes a form.° 


The importance of the Conestoga influence cannot be overestimated. 
In numbers alone, they far exceeded the population of any other area. In 
George Adam Martin they had a leader who was a profound speaker, a 
ready writer, and the author of a volume of one hundred fifty-two pages on 
The Christ of the Bible. He was versed in German and Latin and was a 
logical reasoner. Martin was but one of others of the area who joined in 
setting the patterns for the “great meetings.” 

On the other hand the urban influence, which we shall call the Ger- 
mantown influence, was integrated not only in Brethrenism but in the life 
of Germantown. Through the Sowers, German influence was felt in the 
life of the American colonies. The more educated leaders of Germantown 
were in harmony with the fellowship. In 1780, Christopher Sower II, with 
Martin Urner, was appointed to visit all the congregations in Pennsylvania. 
Touching letters of fraternalism between Germantown leaders and outlying 
elders are preserved. I find no evidence of cleavage here. But the works of 
the two Sowers in German paralleled the printings of Benjamin Franklin 
in English. The elder Sower published his first edition of the Bible in 1743; 
Sower II printed a second edition in 1763; a third was published by 
Sower II in 1776. The elder Sower in 1739 printed the first German news- 
paper in America and in the same year an almanac, rivaling Franklin’s, 
which was continued by the Sower family for forty-nine years. 


In 1754, Sower II wrote the first publication on Christian education. 
Sower II was really a genius. In addition to his printing office he had a 


paper mill, a type factory, a book bindery, an apothecary shop, and a clock 


5 Elgin Moyer, Missions in the Church of the Brethren, page 79. 
® Niebuhr, op. cit., page 181. 
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factory. Sower II, having been given by his father the best education which 
Germantown then offered, became one of the founders of Germantown 
Academy. He was a member of the trustee body and chairman on several 
occasions. He contributed heavily toward its support, for himself and for 
his aging father. He was a leader not only in Brethrenism but in colonial 
America. His home became a school on different occasions. The American 
Encyclopedia refers to the first Sunday school in Germantown, which con- 
tinued for thirty years. This was forty years before Robert Raikes estab- 
lished his Sunday school in England. 

A declaration of the Pennsylvania Legislature, June 13, 1777, may well 
have helped to determine the future of the Brethren. By this law it became 
the duty of every citizen to abjure the King of England and take the oath 
of allegiance to Pennsylvania. In 1778, Sower II and his son were among 
the fifty-eight persons who were ordered to present themselves and state 
why they would not conform. For their refusal they were shamefully per- 
secuted, with Sower II becoming the main target for punishment. He had 
fearlessly written in support of our principles on religion, politics, and edu- 
cation, and against slavery. He, like Luther, had to say: “Here I stand.” 
He was neither a fanatic nor a loyalist to the King; he was a hero. The 


Annual Meeting of 1779, the year following Sower’s persecution, made the 
following declaration: 


Inasmuch as it is the Lord our God who establishes kings and removes kings, and 
ordains rulers according to his own good pleasure, and we can not know whether God 
has rejected the king and chosen the state, while the king had the government; therefore 
we could not, with a good conscience, repudiate the king and give allegiance to the 
state. And it seems to us that those who have done so have committed a fault, on 
account of which fault we could not break bread with them, but bear with them in 
love. But, if they would come moved by their own conviction, and would make 
acknowledgements, being truly repentant, then we might forgive them, and we might 
break bread with them.” 


Another reason for this declaration of loyalty to the King of England may 
be traced to the pledge of allegiance made by some of the early German 
settlers who, under Michael Pfautz, sailed to America in an English ship. 

What happened to the Germantown influence? The answer to this, 
about which I have been concerned, grows out of persecution, and also out 
of a manuscript written by Alexander Mack II in 1791. In this rare manu- 
script we find a request brought by the Germantown Brethren for a com- 
mittee to come and help them to resist “by a joint effort the very injurious 
evil which by the conformation to the world is worked upon the minds of the 
young, as we are living so near to the capital of the country.” Both the 


* Brumbaugh, op. cit., page 304. 
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members of the requested committee and the Germantown Brethren signed 
their names to an advice which was given them. A specially arranged Lord’s 
Supper, in which all participated, sealed their compact for love and friend- 
ship.® 

By implication this marks the decline, not only of Germantown influ- 
ence, but of all urban influence for a century or more to come. They all 
shared in the persecution of their great leader. As a minority group, in an 
urban English-German environment, they could not hold directly to the 
“forms” of the church, but they wanted to abide in the fellowship. Brum- 
baugh calls this a committee meeting, while Mallott says it is an Annual 
Meeting of 1791. In either event, the rural German Brethren very defi- 
nitely fell heirs to the custody of Brethrenism. This group had become 
settled in the country, settled in customs and inherited beliefs, settled in 
the maintenance of a purer German communal influence, settled in greater 
numbers. With the memories of the Beissel movement fresh in their minds, 
they naturally became the group determining church policy. 

There were not over eight hundred to one thousand members divided 
among about twenty congregations in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Mary- 
land, with a few scattered settlements on more remote frontiers. Neverthe- 
less these defenders of our faith were lecturing against intemperance and 
publishing tracts on the subject as early as 1741. This was fifty-seven years 
before the Washington Society was organized and one hundred years before 
the W.C.T.U. By their declaration against slavery in 1782, they disciplined 
anyone who kept slaves. This was fifty years before William Lloyd Garrison 
published the Liberator. 


THE ECLIPSE—FROM THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR TO THE 
MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Since the second and third generations of Brethren had not absorbed 
any appreciable influences of the Germantown culture into the ongoing 
stream of Brethrenism before the war, there was less chance of doing so 
after the war. 

It seems unfortunate that the Brethren’s opposition to war had to be 
expressed in terms of loyalty to the King (Annual Meeting, 1779). However, 
there was no government protection at that time to those who opposed war 
on religious principles. The new Constitution, not yet written, now affords 
protection. The whole fighting force of Pennsylvania’s colony was reduced 
to about one third of the three hundred thousand population because the 
Quakers, the Brethren, and other peace-loving groups refused to fight. The 


® Ibid., page 504. 
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Brethren, by their own pronouncement in 1779, now found themselves 
allied with the King in one respect, and at the same time they refused to 
fight for the King. The persecution which followed was very severe. For 
the next half-century they were to go underground. A further separation 
followed and one group resorted to the old expedient which their fathers 
had used, and fled. Many tore loose from their moorings; they broke their 
Brethren ties, abandoned all that they could not take with them, and moved 
into Kentucky, into Maryland, and slowly into the Valley of Virginia and 
on to Tennessee. Others risked the wilder frontier and moved into western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Land was cheap, but the rigors of frontier life 
brought many hardships. A string of settlements was extended as far west 
as the Mississippi River. 

As in the Conestoga country in Pennsylvania before the war, so now 
the history of the Brethren was to be written again in agricultural settings 
on the frontiers. The factors which made for their solidarity and peculiarity 
were multiplied. Isolated from their Brethren moorings and from all urban 
influences in the East, they had but two interests: to make a living and to 
maintain the faith of their fathers. After the confiscation of Sower’s print- 
ing press, there was no more literature for the Brethren. The education of 
their children was limited to two or three months each year, and Sunday 
meetings were rotated in more or less isolated regions. Preachers were 
recruited from their own ranks; so they were of the people, with the people, 
and among the people. They had carried their Sower Bibles with them, 
but then, as is often true today, the interpretation of the way of life was 
left to the preacher; and the preacher, in time of trouble, turned to Annual 
Meeting. 

The stay-at-homes suffered untold barbarities. Christopher Sower II 
was persecuted as severely as some of his ancestors were in Germany. As 
the leader of the German sects, who had used his printing press in their 
interests, he became a target for abuse. Sower’s own son, embittered by 
these experiences, deserted the faith and later served the British crown in 
Canada. Judging from the later deterioration of the Germantown influence, 
it is safe to conclude that many followed Sower’s example. The rural, Ger- 
man-speaking churches, which had come to be centers of Brethren influ- 
ence even before the war, were led to strengthen their defenses in order to 
preserve, protect, and defend the precious heritage of their ancestors. These 
churches came to be known as “Annual Meeting churches.” 

The Annual Meeting came to assume its position of great influence 
and power during this half-century, when the church on the frontier and 
at home had no place else to go for advice, discipline, and direction. The 
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Executive or Standing Committee was made up of a group of elders out of 
the delegate body. This group entertained queries or requests from the 
local churches on all manner of subjects, ranging from requests for advice 
on personal habits and customs to queries on doctrines, ordinances, discip- 
lines, etc. It was customary for the committee to support their decisions 
with scriptural quotations. 

These queries, which throw light on Brethren thinking, may be clas- 
sified in two groups. One—by far the larger—pertained to the mainte- 
nance of “the order” in dress and to nonconformity to the world. These 
questions reveal the pitiful state into which the Brethren had fallen. Skep- 
tics of education, if there still be such, may well ponder these revelations. 
We mention only a few, typical of many. Discussion of moral issues was 
held to be out of order in the meetinghouses. Going to college or teaching 
in college was feared to be straying from the Word of Truth. The wearing 
of the beard full length was justified by the example of Christ and his dis- 
ciples and by the law of Moses. On repeated occasions, violations of the 
order of Brethren dress were considered to be violations of Annual Meet- 
ing decisions, and as such constituted grounds for discipline. Those who 
after admonishment did not conform were to be excommunicated. Fellow- 
ship with other religious groups was discouraged. Preachers of other faiths 
who happened into Brethren prayer meetings should not be asked to pray. 
Elevated speaker stands for teachers should not be used; they might en- 
courage pride and exaltation in the mind of the speaker. 

The Brethren were just as strict in their enforcement of their inheritéd 
declarations against the manufacture, use, and sale of distilled liquors and 
all other evils. The exercise of love instead of law in human relations was 
adhered to. This group of queries relating to divorce, remarriage, temper- 
ance, chastity before and after marriage, and other legal matters were all 
interpreted in the light of the New Testament. Their enforcement was 
held to be just as necessary as the enforcement of nonconformity. 

The so-called “Far Western Brethren,” having become geographically 
separated from the “Annual Meeting Brethren,” were now separated on a 
vital ordinance. They insisted that the single mode of feet-washing was 
scriptural, and not the double mode as was practiced by the Annual Meet- 
ing churches. It is ironical to note that the Annual Meeting churches then 
sought to discipline the Far Western churches for failure to comply with 
the double mode, which Brumbaugh says they copied from the Beissel 
movement in Ephrata. The single mode, as practiced by the Far Western 
Brethren, was the original one. So, at a time when the Baptists were in- 
creasing their number of churches in this same Kentucky area from forty- 
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two to two hundred eighty-five, and when their members increased from 
three thousand ninety-five to twenty-two thousand six hundred ninety-four, 
our Brethren were committed to the reconciling of differences on the man- 
ner of feet-washing as well as other phases of nonconformity. 


It was inevitable that pioneer leaders on the frontier should find them- 
selves in disagreement with the prevailing order. It was customary, as these 
differences appeared, to send committees of reconciliation to these areas 
with the hope that the differences could be settled in “love and harmony.” 
The Congregational Brethren and the Leedy Brethren found themselves 
estranged on the feet-washing problem. J. A. Bowman and his followers 
in Tennessee were disciplined for their use of the law. The Honites of 
Kentucky were disciplined because of variations on the interpretation of 
the Scriptures. The Thurmanites of Virginia developed eccentric ideas on 
the Second Coming. In desperation it was at one time suggested that a 
committee be appointed to visit every church with the authority to enforce 
the decisions of Annual Meeting, according to scriptural interpretation. 
This, however, was not done. The eclipse could be seen almost everywhere. 


THE AWAKENING—FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH 
TO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Brethrenism in 1850 was really divided and almost hopelessly in a 
rut. The Far Western churches which were growing in Illinois, Missouri, 
and Iowa were seldom represented at Annual Meeting. These churches 
came to oppose such practices as were crystallizing the sect into an unyield- 
ing and fixed order. The Annual Meeting of 1850 advised members not to 
fraternize with the rebellious churches. Sectarianism was now divided 
within itself. 


Further Expansion 


The term awakening, applied to the Brethren here, was in a sense but 
one reflection of what was taking place in America. The West was the 
new promised land of adventure and settlement. With the opening of the 
West came railroads. The Brethren who pushed into Kansas after the 
Compromise of 1850 were only the vanguard of those who followed. They 
soon settled in Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, the 
Dakotas, and, in 1885-1889, in California. The Far Western Brethren were 
joined by these newcomers, and a further challenge was presented to the 
Annual Meeting churches. Many of these migrations were encouraged by 
the railroads, which gave the movement a commercial flavor. This was 
soon discouraged by Annual Meeting. However, the newly found freedom 
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of the West, with its gospel of progress, was a disturbing factor to the com- 
placency of the East. This, too, had its influence on Brethrenism. 


The Influence of Industrialism 

Floyd Mallott® holds that the coming of industry was responsible for 
changes in Brethrenism. He cites the carpet question. Carpets had been ta- 
booed in 1846 and in 1853. But when carpets came into mass production in 
America in 1791 and small factories came by 1841, they ruled in 1878 that 
plain carpets could be used, but not “fancy ones.” The use of lightning rods 
was handled in the same way. The output of mill, factory, laboratory, and 
warehouse appeared in the form of more and more manufactured goods, 
the use of which disturbed the Brethren. With development of industry 
came the creation of wealth and profits, which presented a still further 
challenge to the Brethren, who were dedicated to living a life and not to 
making profits for the sake of profits. It was becoming more and more 
difficult to tighten the measures of guidance and control. Queries which 
now appeared revealed serious concern as to what was right and what was 
wrong about the ownership and use of these new manufactured materials. 


The Revival of Literature 

Some relief came in the form of Brethren literature. The Bibles which 
Sower had printed had become the only remnant of the enlightenment of 
pre-Revolutionary days, but there were no “lesson helps” for its interpreta- 
tion. Many had come to think of the Bible as a source of information and 
rules and regulations for the sect, instead of its being the Book of life and 
inspiration. The queries had become a revelation of the continued igno- 
rance of an inquiring people. God has not been without his witnesses to 
every people in every generation. 

Surely Henry Kurtz was called to lead the Brethren out of this wilder- 
ness. Kurtz had been classically educated and trained as a Lutheran minis- 
ter, but, dissatisfied with his faith, he was converted and baptized in the 
Brethren faith in 1828. Sensing the ignorance of our people, he felt called 
to revive the printing press. After repeated trials, and postponement of 
authority by Annual Meeting, he was finally granted permission to publish 
the Gospel Visitor. It is a joy to read these papers. With a sense of mission 
and with a spirit of genuine Christian love, he undertook to handle the 
controversial religious issues of his day in the light of the New Testament, 
and in the light of our original Brethren declarations. His articles were 
welcomed by many and rejected by many, but slowly and tactfully he suc- 


° Studies in Brethren History (Elgin, Illinois: Brethren Publishing House), pages 155 and 156, 
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ceeded in penetrating the barriers of dogmatic traditions. The need of such 
a paper may be proved by the appearance of others. Between 1850 and 
1880, there appeared a score or more. 


The Appearance of Higher Education 


The credit for launching the movement for education also goes to 
Henry Kurtz. He was assisted by James Quinter, who was a teacher, a man 
of rare insight, good judgment, and great faith. The need for education 
was publicized by Kurtz in his Gospel Visitor. Arguments for and against 
education were published in his paper by his readers. The Annual Meeting 
of 1858 assumed a “hands off” policy. The first school was organized in 1861 
at New Vienna, Ohio, by Henry Kurtz and James Quinter. S. Z. Sharp es- 
tablished Kishacoquillas Academy at about the same time. This is neither 
the place nor the time to enlarge on the development of higher education, 
except to say that we have a record of twenty schools which since 1861 have 
been operated for longer or shorter periods of time. 

Horace Mann, who was born the same year as was Kurtz, had become 
the apostle of public education in America. He started the public school 
because the Massachusetts church people had come to monopolize educa- 
tion, confining their training of children to those in the churches. Our 
early Brethren, sensing the dangers of secular education, and being ofttimes 
far removed from educational advantages, sought to provide education with 
a religious flavor or accent in order to preserve their children for the church 
fellowship. Our first schools were not Bible schools. The Bible was 
taught in Kurtz’s first school—‘it was geared to the youthful mind.” 
Limited courses were found in all the others; however, our earliest schools 
were normal schools and academies. We were blessed with teachers at that 
time who were consecrated Brethren leaders. Peter Nead was a teacher; 
Isaac Price of Montgomery County, Pennsylvania (an early elder of my 
home church), was a teacher, and the publisher of a paper. John Wise, an 
officer of Annual Meeting for years, was a teacher for thirty-two years, 
having started at the age of eighteen. Enoch Eby, officer of Annual Meet- 
ing, was another teacher. Similar things could be said of Abram Cassel, 
Frederick Isett, Dr. P. R. Wrightsman, Jacob S. Miller, and others. Even 
so, D. C. Reber, one of the first to receive a Doctor of Pedagogy degree, 
says there were only a dozen Brethren with bona fide Bachelor of Arts 
degrees by the year 1900. 


The Return of the Sunday School 
Brumbaugh writes: “That this pioneer activity should have been 
abandoned, is as inexplainable as the obstinacy with which a few still 
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oppose the Sunday schools on the ground that they are innovations.”!° 
This was written in 1899, one hundred sixty-one years after the Brethren 
started their first in Germantown. 

The great reforms in religion had not only given rise to new sects, but 
they also provided a complete separation of church and state in America, 
where civic freedom was won. The organization of the American Sunday 
School Union, around 1824, was an undenominational attempt to teach 
the Scriptures to our children at a time when many denominations and 
sects were slow to do so. The secular tendency of the public schools was 
also a factor in the growth of Sunday-school interest, but the Annual Meet- 
ing of 1838 advised against it, and again Henry Kurtz, through his paper, 
began to agitate for Sunday schools. The influence of the Gospel Visitor, 
the influence of the Sunday School Union, and the secular influence of 
public schools all combined to stimulate this Brethren activity. The real 
movement among Brethren was started in Manheim, Pennsylvania, by 
Henry Gibble in 1845. The second was begun in Philadelphia in 1853, by 
Dr. Henry Geiger, who accepted the ministry on condition that he might 
open a Sunday school. The barrier had been penetrated at another point. 
Others followed in rapid succession. 


THE CHALLENGE OF MISSIONS—HOME AND FOREIGN 


The challenge of missions as an organized effort was slow to material- 
ize. We have the self-sacrificing records of many who traveled by horse- 
back, at personal expense, to preach the gospel and organize churches. 
These were Annual Meeting officials and church elders. ‘These made up 
the “core” of Brethrenism, but there was something lacking. Is it unkind 
to say that the psychology of nonconformity, and the maintenance of the 
“form” of tradition, served to restrain those who might otherwise have 
been won for Christ? The “form” held its restraining hand on the “zeal”! 


It was not until 1880 that a General Mission Board was formed, and 
not until 1884 that an organization was effected. The Meetings of 1852, 
1856, and 1858 received queries which showed concern. They were either 
opposed or postponed. Who were the agitators for missions? The same 
group who were penetrating the barriers from other angles: Henry Kurtz, 
James Quinter, D. P. Sayler, S. Z. Sharp, Peter Nead, John Wise, Enoch 
Eby, and others. The Civil War was also responsible for some delay. In 
this crisis the Brethren of the North and of the South were equally firm in 
their opposition to slavery. They were equally firm in their opposition to 
war. The Brethren compact again held under fire. 


+° Op. cit., page 464, 
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The failure to sponsor missions is perhaps the least defensible of all 
Brethren customs and traditions. Should not the acceptance of the New 
Testament have included the acceptance of St. Paul as the foremost and 
most zealous missionary? Should not the adaptation of the gospel to the 
Gentiles in the early church have been an example of the power of the 
gospel to reach those not in the exclusive group? The only available 
answer is found not only in the sectarian character of Brethrenism but in 
all religious groups of whatever faith or creed, whose persistence in the 
form of faith is more evident than its declaration of the power and the 
life. The gospel in the early church was made to live in so far as its power 
was released to save men. “For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it.” 

I have named these inroads “penetrations,” for that is what they were. 
There was no revolution or great disturbance. It is to the credit of our 
fellowship that the leaders of penetration in education, literature, and mis- 
sions were high in the circles of official leadership. They were great spirit- 
ual leaders who had the divine wisdom to discern the meaning of the gospel 
for their day. They maintained the “order of the church” at the same time 
that they tactfully sought to preserve it by education and missions. They 
had to see the implications of a full and expansive gospel, and not only one 
of restriction. 


THE CRISIS—CHURCH GOVERNMENT IN 1882 

A crisis in the administration of Brethrenism was inevitable. The non- 
conformists and ultraconservatives viewed the efforts of the enlightened 
leaders as “out of order’ with the Scriptures and tradition. On the other 
hand there were those who were just as critical of Annual Meeting because 
they were too slow to progress. 

The conservative or “old order” group returned to the original plan 
of “yearly meeting,” which was in essence the town meeting of colonial 
days. Their withdrawal was preceded by a ruling of Annual Meeting that 
delegates from churches should with the Standing Committee constitute the 
voting body. The so-called “progressive group,” being critical of the author- 
ity of Annual Meeting, launched their movement on pure congregational 
authority. 

A study of Annual Meeting minutes for the last twenty or twenty-five 
years of the nineteenth century reveals that the departure of the two dis- 
senting groups had not greatly diminished the problems of nonconformity, 
which were still very much with the ongoing group. Neither had this crisis 
halted the leaders in their work in education, literature, missions, and Sun- 
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day schools. The patience and Christian forbearance exercised on the part 
of both remaining wings of Brethrenism are a credit to the fellowship. 
Such problems as these still required attention and disposal: wearing of 
gold watches, obedience to Annual Meeting rulings as a test of member- 
ship, the use of musical instruments in the homes, the avoidance of the 
term Brethren in the name of any school, the use of indoor pools for bap- 
tism, the submission of all tracts and writings to an Annual Meeting com- 
mittee before publication. The differences between East and West were 
still mildly reflected in the advice of Annual Meeting that the West should 
not be flatteringly spoken of. The minutes also reveal a more sympathetic 
attitude in the determination of policy. The external principles again were 
reflected in the exercise of charity for some in the South after the Civil War, 
in the warnings against racial segregation, and in more toleration and pro- 
tection offered to members who were unduly excommunicated. 

The publication of tracts and pamphlets on Brethrenism was author- 
ized in 1885. I have a volume published in 1900, which is a compendium 
of biblical support for the revered doctrines and ordinances of the Breth- 
ren. In the light of the new emphases, this might well have been published 
as a defense of time-honored doctrines and ordinances, which it was feared 
might be undermined by the many changes occurring in state and church 
life. 

THE FIRST HALF OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: 
THE BARRIERS YIELD; THE CHURCH EMERGES 


The opening of the twentieth century presented quite a contrast fo 
the opening of the nineteenth century. For a full century the Brethren had 
resisted “the world” and maintained an exclusive fellowship. By this re- 
sistance they had limited their range of service and extended their period 
of isolation. But the twentieth century presented a challenge from which 
they could not flee. 


If the industrialism which began in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was a factor in promoting Brethren changes, what shall we say of our 
century? It was as though all science and industry had co-operated, then 
competed to present to the American people a constantly growing and ever- 
expanding standard of more convenient and expensive living. Who could 
resist the motor car and all the changes that came with it? Who could resist 
participation in the creation of wealth which came to change the whole 
pattern of American life? Patterns of earning, consuming, and spending 
cut clear across all Brethren traditions and practices. Floyd Mallott sums 
the matter up in the witticism of another, who said: “The Dunkard elder 
bought an automobile and stepped on the gas; out of the window went his 
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broad brimmed hat, followed by his wife’s bonnet, followed by his 
whiskers.” 

Ever since the departure of the two dissenting groups in 1882, the par- 
allel influences of so-called conservatism and liberalism had been more or 
less in friendly competition. The major problem had not been solved, but 
forbearance had been exercised. Unlike a few of the Germantown leaders, 
many of our leaders were now interested in illuminating and liberating 
Brethrenism. They wanted to open the doors to young people by a reaffir- 
mation of our original Brethren beliefs. But what should be done with the 
seventy-four decisions on phases of dress and adornment which were on our 
Conference minutes and which had been reaffirmed as late as 1898? How 
could this “iron curtain” be lifted without injury to our cause? 

H. C. Early of Virginia, moderator of the Conference of 1910, was 
hailed as a liberator when he opened the Conference to a general discus- 
sion. Dissatisfied with the report of a previously appointed committee, the 
Conference appointed a new committee with H. C. Early as chairman. 
Mallott says the report of this new committee was “a classic in the literature 
of Brethren thinking.” It closed with this pronouncement: “Upon the 
final adopting of this report, it shall supersede all else in the minutes on 
the subject of dress.”” Nonconformity as a requirement for church mem- 
bership had been removed, not by decree, but by implication. Even though 
the problem had been resolved at top-level authority, it was now passed to 
the districts and local churches to wrestle with. Following a period of great 
transition, the mode of dress was fast disappearing in some sections in 1918- 
21. The traditional garb is still worn by some as a carry-over tradition and 
by some as a principle. The last small schism occurred in 1926 when B. E. 
Kesler formed the Dunkard Brethren Church. 

Of all the forces which were engaged in bringing in a new day for 
the Brethren, our schools excelled. Education was coming into its own 
in America, and the Brethren were not to be denied. Our first schools, 
normal and academy, were staffed mostly by Brethren with more or less 
limited preparation; but with the closing of some, and the advancement to 
college grade of others, in order to meet educational standards the sons of 
good Brethren entered Yale, Princeton, Chicago, and state universities, and 
returned to teach in our colleges. Can we visualize the influence of these 
students over the years, as well as their teachers, as they assumed places 
of leadership in local churches? 

Local liberating forces, influenced by the Annual Conference decision, 


11 Mallott, op. cit., page 264. 
13 Tbid., page 263. 
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were now free to challenge some century-old policies which had laid a 
strangling hold on the sincere desire of many church workers. The full 
story can never be written. Mistakes and heartaches were frequent. This 
era registered our heaviest loss of young people. Resistance against educa- 
tion and against the educator was common. The “dying of some distin- 
guishing features of the old order” and the emergence of an untried new 
order was truly a painful process. Changes were frequent, but revolution- 
ary changes were usually rejected in favor of the more gradual process of 
evolution. 

The church doors opened wider and wider to young people and more 
opportunities for religious activity appeared. The Sunday school, which 
had been officially recognized since 1896, was supplemented by the vacation 
Bible school and the weekday schools in religious education, which were 
usually interdenominational. The summer camps came to exercise a major 
influence. From a humble beginning in 1920, by 1939 we had twenty-nine 
church-operated and church-owned camps. The attendance at these camps 
has continued to increase through the years, some overflowing their ca- 
pacity. This amazing development and attendance shows the eagerness with 
which our young people accepted this outdoor opportunity to learn more 
about the Bible and their own cherished inheritance. Here, under the 
stars, they sought to recapture the spirit of Jesus and his disciples, which 
stood out in great contrast to some of the accumulated traditions of the 
elders. Here many decisions for Christian service were made and many new 
workers for the church were recruited. One of our great leaders told me 
that his impetus for his lifework came from a Brethren camp. This was 
true of many. The doubling of our membership in one generation was a 
reflection of these new trends. 


The Emerging Church 

While the name, Church of the Brethren, was adopted in 1908, this 
date is only a marker of a trend which was taking form. The term church 
here used is intended to apply only to those churches like the Baptists, 
Methodists, or Disciples, which like the Brethren also began as sects and 
have grown into churches. The Episcopal Church, the Lutheran Church, 
and others which became American counterparts of the national churches 
in Europe are not here included. 


The rapid changes in contemporary thinking which came to influence 
the trend toward churchmanship are not easy to evaluate. Their setting in a 
chronological order is equally difficult. However, we shall mention these: 
missions, Bethany Seminary, Brethren service, the meetinghouse and the 
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church, the transition from the free to the salaried ministry, organization 
and administration, and membership in the Federal Council of Churches, 
now the National Council. 

Missions. If education excelled in its influence, foreign missions was a 
close second in penetrating our barriers and qualifying us as churchmen. The 
“world,” which had been feared and renounced, had now become popu- 
lated with candidates for Christ. The world became a field for service. The 
gospel, which had been protected by tradition, was taken into the world 
to claim the unconverted for Christ and his church. Foreign missions came 
to its fullest development between 1910 and 1925. Its expansion began, 
curiously enough, with the official liberation of the church in 1910 and 
reached its height under the wise leadership of H. C. Early and D. L. Miller. 
Enthusiasm and support of missions again proved the effectiveness of the 
work of a free gospel when wisely directed. 

Contributing further to our churchmanship was the discovery that 
missions could not be contained within the confines of one denomination. 
Its very nature called for collaboration, association, and fellowship with 
other Christians whose hearts were similarly stirred. 


BETHANY. The opening of Bethany Bible School in 1905 may in the 
years to come be rated as a supreme determiner of Brethren church history. 
Born in the minds of A. C. Wieand and E. B. Hoff, its mystical inception 
may well be compared to the birth of our ancestral Brethren at Schwarzenau. 
Its slow beginning was not due to persecution but to lack of funds, teachers, 
and popular support. Bethany was really a foundling on the doorstep of 
our colleges, which had won popular favor and had been established. The 
schools were doing an excellent job in preparing teachers, in liberating 
Brethrenism, and in preparing some for Christian service, but it remained 
for Bethany to tackle the job of interpreting our cherished New Testament 
standards and preparing a corps of full-time leaders to fill the vacuum left 
by the removal of the walls of sectarianism. Bethany was adopted by the 
church in 1925 and became a seminary in 1931. Its membership in the 
American Association of Theological Seminaries called for advanced edu- 
cation of presidents and faculty members, which necessarily had to be 
secured in our leading American schools of theology. All of these relation- 
ships and participations led further to the establishment of our churchman- 
ship. 

BRETHREN SERVICE. Brethren service captured our people in a manner 
similar to education and missions. Its success came early because it featured 
one of the bases of Christianity which had not only reflected the humanitar- 
ian characteristic of our American people, but it expanded our Brethren 
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emphasis on charity, which had never been neglected in over two hundred 
years of history. As in missions, we found that service was not sectarian but 
it was universal in its appeal. This emphasis, which found acceptance among 
our educators, missionaries, ministers and laymen, also found acceptance 
in other denominations which have accepted our stations as outlets for their 
gifts. M. R. Zigler, W. Harold Row, and Dan West (creator of the Heifer 
Project) have been the leaders of a movement which has had a unifying 
and vitalizing effect, not only in our church but on American Christianity. 

On the heels of Brethren service workers came the volunteers, which 
by last year (1955) numbered eight hundred. It is a real inspiration to fol- 
low these young people into neglected areas of our country and overseas. 
The acceptance of this service by the government in lieu of military service 
is in itself a testimonial to its value. Its value to our church is even greater, 
as it has captured the original Brethren concepts of free Christian service. 
From deaconesses who served in Germantown to our many preachers who 
served without pay, this line of volunteer workers is extended. Our Breth- 
ren service leaders, aided now by volunteers, have gone back to Germany 
and have established a sizable center of Brethren influence at Kassel, one of 
the worst war-ridden centers of our ancestral nation. They took with them 
the same New Testament, with its gospel of service, which our ancestral 
fathers under persecution had carried with them in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Our service leaders have also gone back to Kentucky, 
where once our Brethren, numbering around one thousand, had been de- 
pleted and scattered, partly because of our shortcomings and lack of evarr- 
gelism. 


FROM THE MEETINGHOUSE TO THE CHURCH. Our changes from meeting- 
house to church are what meet the eye. In the eyes of other denominations 
these are the visible changes. It is a long way from the method of lining the 
hymns advised by Conference in 1859 to duets, quartets, gowned choirs, and 
antiphonal singing. The piano and the organ, once banned in the homes, 
are now used in almost all of our churches. It is farther still from the bench 
of the preaching elders to the altar with its cross and lighted candles in the 
center, and the pulpit at the side. The barn-like structure of the meeting- 
house was as isolated in its representation of sectarianism as the Brethren 
church of today is symbolic of other churches. The country creek as the 
place of baptism is replaced by the indoor pool, which was at first severely 
condemned. The hard benches of the meetinghouse, in which the center 
aisle separated the sexes, are now replaced by conventional modern pews. 

What shall we say of the worship? From the simple congregational 
singing and the remarks of the Brethren elders according to seniority, we 
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have now come to copy features of liturgical worship from the national 
churches from which we once escaped. Once we required of all applicants 
for church membership a certification of conformity as well as of faith; 
now in many places we have come to respect the baptism and faith of mem- 
bers of other denominations who apply for membership, if it is found to be 
genuine and sincere. Once we selected our preachers from the congrega- 
tion by lot; now we desire Bethany graduates who can “take their places” 
with other pastors in our cities and neighborhoods. For over one hundred 
years we were a rural church. Objection to the organization of the First 
Church in Roanoke, Virginia, was raised because it was said that Brethren 
could not survive in a city. Where one church then served that area, now 
five thriving Brethren churches serve in that city. Today in increasing 
numbers urban Brethren pastors are leading in Brethren thought and 
raising our ideals of churchmanship. 


FROM THE FREE TO THE SALARIED MINIsTRY. This change has paralleled 
the change from meetinghouse to church. Only one minister received pay 
for pastoral services prior to 1900; that was T. T. Myers in Philadelphia, 
who was privately supported. Fundamental changes in contemporary 
society have been so great as to make our growth as a church practically 
dependent upon an increase of trained pastors. Failure in this will be a 


reversion to sectarianism. Our progress here has not been commensurate 
with our development in education, which has become the most influential 
business of our church. Our colleges have released hundreds of young 
people, who, torn from our century-old restricting traditions, have sought 
church membership elsewhere. Bethany Seminary, organized and developed 
to recruit men for full-time Christian service, has now the task of arresting 
this movement away from the church. 


On the other hand, many of our congregations have inherited the 
congregational aspects of a free ministry and have been slow to adjust to 
the leadership of a paid ministry. All too often, pastors are still “hired 
men” rather than spiritual leaders. We are still adolescent in this field of 
Christian work. 


Our interest here turns to evangelism, an area in which we have 
never excelled. Why does our membership remain fairly constant? First: 
our traditions have not been favorable. A request for a study as to “how 
the gospel might be preached in every place” came as early as 1860. The 
Conference “entered it upon the minutes for examination and consideration 
at next meeting.” Liberty was granted to churches “who see their way 
clear to engage in the work of evangelism.” The next meeting (1861), 
occupied with queries on dress and detailed phases of nonconformity, was 
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silent on the matter. Not until 1951 did our church employ a man to give 
direction and impetus to a vital, church-wide program of evangelism. 

The gains in local-church recruiting have by this policy been many 
times offset by losses. Our preoccupation with adjustments to life in many 
areas of contemporary living has taken our time. Many of these adjust- 
ments have been stimulated by our great educational advances, which have 
come rapidly after a background of isolationism. To a people formerly 
geared to simplicity, our adjustments to a finely detailed administrative 
program of procedure on local, district, regional, and national levels have 
taken time. We are still emerging as a church. 


Home Missions. The conflict in world affairs, accompanied by the de- 
cline of colonialism and battles for independence, has necessarily arrested 
some foreign missionary effort. The emphasis on home missions has now 
been strengthened. Since many of our Brethren, along with our shifting 
population, have moved into urban areas, these centers have become fertile 
soil for planting and growing churches. These churches have for the most 
part generated remarkable vitality, and in some places they have shown 
qualities of churchmanship and have become strong and leading churches. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. Our organization was compara- 


tively simple for almost two hundred years. The “town meeting” plan of 
pure democracy was followed by a representative type of operation through 
Annual Meeting. The long period of isolation, which was always in danger 
of division and subdivision, led to the strengthening of Annual Meeting. 
This authority increased with the growing numbers of delegations which 
were sent to the churches to plead for compliance with its decisions. 

With the weakening of sectarianism and the emergence of the church, 
the pattern changed. We graduated slowly from discipline, supported by 
Scripture, to administration. During this intervening period, the Meeting 
kept a check on its growing activities. Articles, tracts, books, and other 
items proposed for publication had to be submitted to an Annual Meeting 
committee for approval. All of our schools in the earlier years were super- 
vised by a committee from Annual Meeting. As Sunday schools, camps, 
Brethren service, and all Brethren activities developed and multiplied, the 
time previously given over to disciplines was given to the creation of com- 
mittees and boards for the administration of these activities. It will not be 
necessary here to trace successively the creation of boards and commissions 
and the over-all development of administration. The committee and board 
system, having begun in the very latter part of the last century, has come 
into full flower. At present a General Brotherhood Board, elected by 
Conference, is divided into five major commissions, which assume responsi- 
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bility for the administration of such major activities as would naturally 
fall under their jurisdiction. All of these claims and needs are previewed 
by the General Brotherhood Board, the decisions of which are subject to 
the will of Conference. 

This pattern of organization is reflected in the set-up of the regional 
organization. This pattern is coming into our districts and into many local 
churches. In no branch of church work do we come nearer the full status 
of a church than we do in administration. Our printing presses, silent for 
so many years, seem to be making up for lost time in their publication of 
aids, helps, suggestions, and advices from national, regional, district, and 
local offices. Some matters of grave concern, which formerly called for in- 
spired leadership, are now referred to boards or committees which some- 
times decide these issues by compromise. Has leadership yielded to organ- 
ization? Who knows? It is the modern way, in church and in state. 


THE Wor_p CounciL oF CHuRCHES. The action of Conference in 1941, 
by which we became a member of the Federal Council of Churches (now 
the National Council), has greatly increased our stature among other 
churches. Those responsible for this step felt that we had much to give and 
much to receive in such a fellowship. Contrary to the belief of many, such 
membership deprives no participating church of any of its customs, tra- 
ditions, ordinances, or peculiar faith. The council is limited in member- 
ship to those trinitarian churches which accept and preach the heart of the 
Christian faith as found in the New Testament. Churches which do not 
accept the central position of Christ in the traditional manner are not 
accepted. Through this wider Christian fellowship many of our churches 
now co-operate in World Wide Communion on the first Sunday in October, 
the beginning of our church year, and in the World Day of Prayer during 
Lent. Through membership in state and local councils of churches many 
of our churches and ministers have both given and received invaluable 
help in the promotion of the gospel through evangelism, religious educa- 
tion, and social service. M. R. Zigler, in his role as our European repre- 
sentative on the World Council of Churches, has probably done more to 
interpret our Brethren position in contemporary Christian thought than 
any other man. 


WHAT IS THE CORE OF BRETHRENISM TODAY? 


The core of Brethrenism today is what it was in 1723 in Germantown. 
Nowhere can we find a repeal of any of our originally accepted fundamental 
beliefs. We have merely shifted the emphasis. We are now going back to 
our original emphasis on the Sermon on the Mount and the positive asser- 
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tions of Christian faith and experience. We think now that the teachings of 
Jesus on service, self-surrender, missions, race, peace, evangelism, and Chris- 
tian experience are more important than the length of a man’s beard or the 
parting of his hair or the wearing of a gold watch! The core of Brethrenism 
today is found in further studies into the life and teachings of our Lord and 
their central position in the life of the church. Much of what we lost is 
“good riddance”! The tragedy lies in the loss of the thousands who might 
otherwise have been saved for the church. We could never have survived as 
a church, with a live message for the world, had we continued to stand 
firmly on some of the things which we have lost. 

What of the future? F. D. Dove says: 

It remains, therefore, for the Church of the Brethren to preserve for the race, 
the fundamental tenets of her faith, to prove the value of the culture forms which her 
people employ, and to filter them into the larger streams of culture which flow through 
the open channels of society. It is now obviously impossible for the Brethren to remain 
in any real sense “‘a separate people” as they chose to be in the beginning. The fabric 
of their culture is interwoven with the forms and patterns of all the different religious 
groups with which they have come in close contact.** 

Christianity became global at Pentecost. Regardless of how we may 
interpret the “gift of tongues,” the experience of those who gathered from 
many distant areas was such as to stamp the early Christian movement with 
a seal of the oneness of the Christian faith. Everywhere St. Paul went, he 
tore down the walls of partition which had been erected by the religious 
snobbery of the orthodox and by the social exclusiveness of the elite of 
imperial Rome. In First Corinthians, Paul says, “Now I beseech you, 
brethren, by the name of our Lord, Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions among you; but that ye be perfectly 
joined together in the same mind and in the same judgment. . . . Now 
this I say, that every one of you saith, I am of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I 
of Cephas; and I of Christ. Is Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for you? 
Or were you baptized in the name of Paul?” 

Should Brethren be saved for Brethrenism or should Brethren be saved 
for Christ? Unhampered as we are in our supreme declarations of New 
Testament faith and practice, we cannot hold these declarations and limit 
their exercise just for ourselves. The life and teachings of Jesus have always 
been “peculiar” not only to Brethrenism but to the world. We as professed 
followers of his have the responsibility to mingle our voices in praise and 
to use our hands of helpfulness with all those who are converted to the 
same holy purpose. Yes, there is a danger of losing the distinctiveness of 
Brethrenism, but this danger lies in lack of conformity to Christ and his 


28 Dove, Cultural Changes in the Church of the Brethren, page 235. 
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church, instead of nonconformity to the world. I like the closing sentence 
of F. D. Dove’s book: 


One who would dare to predict the future developments in the Church of the 
Brethren will need the spirit of vision which possessed the sainted revelator when he 
bore the inspired message to the ancient church at Philadelphia: “Behold I have set 
before thee an open door, and no man can shut it.”** 


1* Tbid., page 236. 





The Present Status of New Testament Studies 


CHALMER E. Faw 


It is worth while from time to time to pause and take stock of the 
present situation in the various fields of our common interest. Of particular 
significance to readers of Brethren Life and Thought should be a survey of 
the present status of New Testament studies, both because of the intrinsic 
value of that body of literature for our common faith and because of the 
particular stake which the Church of the Brethren and related Protestant 
communions have in its interpretation. 

It should be recognized from the outset that the field of New Testament 
study is at once so varied and so complex that it is out of the question in 
this short space to give more than a very general and comprehensive picture 
of its present status. Furthermore, in such generalizations one is always in 
danger of oversimplification or subjective predilection, to say nothing of the 
sheer impossibility of being conversant with everything published in a field 
so productive. 

With these preliminary precautions in mind let us proceed to our task 
by looking at New Testament studies from the standpoint of six levels, be- 
ginning with the more basic disciplines (the so-called “lower” criticism) 
and working up in something like a progressive series to the more derivative 
disciplines of interpretation and exposition. 


TEXT 


It is logical to begin first of all with text, in a sense the foundation of 
all other studies of the New Testament. Unless and unti! the text of any 
ancient book is established in something like a reliable form, other studies 
based upon it are open to uncertainty and error, especially in matters of 
close detail. By textual studies we mean the restoration, as nearly as possible, 
of the underlying original documents, through a series of very careful and 
painstaking collation and critical examination of manuscripts. 

For this study of the New Testament, scholars are in no want of ma- 
terials, much of it relatively very good. While the plays of Aeschylus are 
preserved in some fifty manuscripts, very few of them containing more than 
three plays, and Sophocles, Euripides, and the Latin authors, Cicero, Ovid, 
and Virgil, are represented by a scant hundred manuscripts or so apiece, we 
have some four thousand five hundred different Greek manuscripts of the 
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New Testament, plus over eight thousand in Latin and another thousand or 
more in other ancient and medieval languages, to say nothing of hundreds 
of quotations in the early church fathers. Furthermore, whereas the oldest 
manuscripts of the Greek authors, Sophocles and the others, including Plato, 
take us back only within twelve or thirteen hundred years of the original, 
and the manuscripts of Latin authors, Horace, Terrence, and Livy, back to 
within five to nine hundred years of their original, for the New Testament 
we now have whole books (the great uncial codices) which push back our 
knowledge to within two hundred fifty to three hundred years of the original 
autographs, and the recent papyrus fragments cut that gap down to a mere 
hundred and fifty to two hundred years.’ 

This wealth of very ancient materials is both the hope and the despair 
of New Testament textual criticism. Somewhere within this unparalleled 
mass of manuscriptal evidence the original readings must exist; yet the very 
complexity of the task of arriving at them by scientific procedures is so 
great that the discipline of textual criticism becomes one of the most de- 
manding and arduous of any in the field. After the monumental work 
of the British scholars, Westcott and Hort, in the latter decades of the 
nineteenth century, it was thought for a generation or two that the ultimate 
had been reached. Hort himself, the genius of the team, was not unduly 
modest about the results of his system, claiming that of the one eighth of the 
text of the New Testament which the variant manuscripts left uncertain, 
further reduced to about one sixtieth of the whole by the subtraction of 
purely orthographical matter — of this area of uncertain text only one 
one-thousandth part of the whole remained in doubt after a thorough 
application of his method. 

Before long, however, other very valuable manuscripts continued to 
appear. Of epoch-making importance was the publication in the early 
thirties of this century of the Chester Beatty collection of papyrus fragments 
covering considerable portions of the gospels, Acts, the Pauline epistles, and 
the Apocalypse, and antedating our oldest uncial manuscripts by a century 
or more. Meanwhile, inroads were being made in the comfortable Westcott 
and Hort position. The work of B. H. Streeter in his effort to localize 
families of texts around certain great centers, Alexandria, Caesarea, Antioch, 
Carthage, and Rome, and his advocacy of a Caesarean family of texts based 


*For further information along this line consult A. T. Robertson, An Introduction to Textual 
Criticism (New York: George H. Doran Company, 1925), pages 68-70; and Ira M. Price, The 
Ancestry of Our English Bible (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949), page 161 ff. 

*For other books useful in summarizing the complex field of textual criticism consult A. T. 
Robertson, Studies in the Text of the New Testament (New York: George H. Doran Company, 1926); 
and Frederic G. Kenyon, The Text of the Greek Bible (London: Duckworth, second edition 1949), and 
his Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1928). 
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in part on the collation and study of medieval minuscle manuscripts by 
Ferrar, Lake, and others, and in part on his own method of separating out 
late Byzantine and Vulgate elements, although not now accepted in its 
totality, was a real step forward.* 

While Goodspeed remained a staunch Hortian until his retirement, 
his junior colleague, E. C. Colwell, devising a more objective study of the 
many factors going to make up text-types, further laid open to criticism the 
Westcott and Hort position. On the Continent the monumental but 
never fully convincing production of a critical text by Hermann von 
Soden has more or less given way to the preservation and constant revision 
of a consensus text based on the work of three editorial traditions: Count 
von Tischendorf, Bernard Weiss, and Westcott and Hort, with von 
Soden thrown in on the side for good measure. This consensus text is 
the ever-popular, convenient series of editions bearing the name of Nestle.* 

The present status of textual studies may be described as that of a 
period of gathering and collating hitherto unstudied materials rather than 
the constructing of new textual theories or the reaching of new conclusions. 
In recent years there has been organized on a large scale a scheme of 
international collaboration in the collecting, microfilming, careful collation, 
and finally editing of large numbers of hitherto unknown or little-studied 
manuscripts found in obscure corners of monasteries, museums, and private 
collections. In terms of publication this project will issue in a continuation 
of the very detailed textual apparatus begun by the British scholar Legg.° 

What new directions the textual criticism of the New Testament may 
take after the amassing of this large volume of new and old evidence in 
one apparatus no one can predict. In all likelihood many older classifications 
will be superseded and new works comparable to those of Westcott and 
Hort, Tischendorf, and von Soden will appear on the hprizon of the future. 
At least we can be sure that our textual materials will be greatly increased 
by the addition of these newly compiled readings and the work of the 
textual scholar made more complex, at least for a while, by this addition. 
In the long run, of course, it is to be hoped that whatever theories are 
derived from this larger base of carefully studied materials will bring us 
ever closer to the original autographs. Meanwhile, there is always the bare 
possibility of some real archeological bonanza, a sudden discovery of New 
Testament manuscripts comparable to that of the Dead Sea scrolls of the 


* Burnett Hillman Streeter, The Four Gospels (London: MacMillan & Company, 1924), pages 26-148. 


*Eberhard and Erwin Nestle, The Greek New Testament, securable in the U.S.A. from the 
American Bible Society, New York City, and Fleming H. Revell and Company. 


*S. C. E. Legg, Novum Testamentum Graece (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935 and 1940). 
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Old Testament which will bring us, in one big leap, much closer to the 
originals of the New Testament. 


TRANSLATION 


As we turn from textual studies to the second level of scholarly research, 
that of translation, we find an interrelated but somewhat different situation. 
Before and continuously since the monumental work of the English and 
American revisers of the late nineteenth century, private translators have 
been busy producing translations into contemporary English. Time would 
fail even to catalogue this rather continuous stream of private translations, 
ranging all the way from the work of obscure and otherwise unknown church- 
men to that of recognized scholars of the caliber of Weymouth, Moffatt, 
and Goodspeed. Many of these translations have never had a wide circu- 
lation, while others, like those just named, have assumed the proportion of 
best sellers on an international scale and have continued through edition 
after edition down to the present. Back of this tremendous new upsurge 
of translations have been the discovery and the study of the older and more 
reliable manuscripts mentioned above and the disciplines of papyrology and 
lexicography. 

Illustrative of the influence of textual studies on translation is the fact 
that Moffatt popularized the otherwise singular work of the German textual 
scholar, von Soden, whose text he followed throughout his New Testament 
except for minor exceptions. Goodspeed, on the other hand, reproduced 
the Westcott and Hort critical text with very few alterations. This was a 
real advance for the nineteen-twenties in the light of the fact that the 
English and American Revised editions, while based on the work of Westcott 
and Hort, were really a compromise between the Textus Receptus of the 
King James and the then-revolutionary work of Westcott and Hort. It 
was this American Revised Version which so often, as Dr. W. W. Slabaugh 
used to say, put the “tradition in its text and their scholarship in the margin.” 

The disciplines of papyrology and lexicography, referring as they do 
respectively to the study of ancient papyri for further understanding of 
the koine or Hellenistic Greek in which the New Testament was written 
and to the work of gathering this data into usable lexicon form, have also 
grown apace since the turn of the century. In fact, the large mass of the 
papyri had not been uncovered when the English and American revisers 
of 1881 and 1901 did their work. It remained for the German, Adolph 
Deissmann, working around the turn of the century and after, Grenfell 
and Hunt, Moulton and Milligan, and others like Edgar Goodspeed working 
well down in the first three decades of this century to bring into usable 
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form the wealth of new insight which the common Greek of the first century 
A. D. sheds upon the meaning of passages in the New Testament. 
Weymouth’s translation was too early and too tied to the English Revised 
Version to profit by any of this newer material. Moffat, publishing in 1913, 
was able to incorporate a minimum of it, enriching it with his own sparkling 
style. Goodspeed, publishing in 1923, and himself a collector and student 
of the papyri, was able to make use of much more of these newer under- 
standings. Translations since Goodspeed’s day have had a favorable ad- 
vantage by drawing on the work of both the papyrologists and the lexicog- 
raphers for a knowledge of the precise meaning of New Testament Greek. 
The Revised Standard Version, strengthened by the presence on its com- 
mittee of both Goodspeed and Moffatt (until the latter’s death) plus that 
of other competent students of the Greek language like Henry Cadbury 
and A. T. Robertson (until his death), and utilizing the study of papyri to 
date, has profited greatly from these newer researches. 

The present state of affairs in papyrology, however, is that there still 
remain large quantities of materials as yet unstudied, uncollated, and unused 
in even our latest lexicons. While it is not supposed that any great and 
startling finds await the papyrologists in working through the present wealth 


of materials there is no question that new light will still be forthcoming 
and older conclusions will be either confirmed or corrected and new 


understandings will emerge. On the side of lexicography we are in the 
process of awaiting the final publication of the English translation of 
Bauer’s German lexicon made by F. W. Gingrich and his assistants. This 
will be our latest and best source of English equivalents of New Testament 
Greek, to be used by the student of the New Testament along with Liddell 
and Scott’s great lexicon of the wider range of ancient Greek. 

The production of new and usable translations continues. In addition 
to the Revised Standard Version, which has enjoyed an unprecedented 
reception and use despite some bitter opposition, a new translation of similar 
proportions is currently being made by the British. The Roman church has 
likewise come out with some outstanding modern-speech translations, still 
more or less tied to the Latin Vulgate text, but with the result of making 
the New Testament more than ever available in the language of the people. 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


Building in pyramid fashion upon text and then translation, we come 
to our third area of survey, which is that of literary criticism. We shall 
also include here the related discipline of form criticism. By literary 
criticism is meant the study of the Scriptures as literature, with emphasis 
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upon such problems as sources, documents, and literary forms; and for 
larger units, problems of authorship and date. 

In this area of biblical studies in general and in New Testament studies 
with them, there has been a swing of the Hegelian pendulum from the 
thesis (the traditional or conservative point of view as to sources, documents, 
dates, and authorship) to antithesis (by which we might characterize the 
more extreme critical views of the German school, especially the Tiibingen) 
and now, in the twentieth century, some form of synthesis (a variety 
of integrating positions of critical scholarship of our own day), although 
we are now, by and large, in an era of synthesis, or re-examination of both 
the tradition and the more extremely critical conclusion within this synthesis. 

As the twentieth century wore on, the hard-fought battles over the 
synoptic problem were pretty well settled in favor of the priority of Mark, 
the use of Mark by Matthew and Luke, the existence of another source 
used in common by Matthew and Luke, and the lateness of John. Among 
the epistles, more of those bearing the name of Paul had been rescued 
from a non-Pauline grave of extremist criticism, with, of course, the ex- 
ception of the pastoral epistles (the two Timothies and Titus), whose 
authorship continued to be suspect. As for the general epistles, there 
was an increasing tendency to see them as generally late and of uncertain 
authorship. This “orthodoxy of scholarship,” as it came to be called 
somewhat whimsically, has been challenged or doubted by this scholar 
or that; but by and large, it has continued on down to the present and, 
with some modifications, is still presented in the more scholarly introductions 
and general works. Variations have appeared in regard to details within 
this scholarly consensus, such as the four-document hypothesis of B. H. 
Streeter as opposed to the older two-document hypothesis for explaining 
the interrelationships of the synoptic gospels. Scholars differed on the 
extent and documentary character of Q, for example, but no careful scholar, 
with rare exceptions like Morton Enslin,° has challenged the existence of it. 
In recent years there have been comparatively few exhaustive studies of 
sources, particularly along literary and linguistic lines. Some notable 
exceptions may be mentioned such as Harrison’s rather definite work on 
the pastoral epistles,’ Goodspeed’s* and now Mitton’s® work on Ephesians 
and, most recently, Pierson Parker’s The Gospel Before Mark,” the latter 
a single-handed attempt to prove the common dependence of Mark and 


* Morton Enslin, Christian Beginnings (New York: Harper & Bros., 1938), pages 431-436. 

™P. N. Harrison, The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles (Oxford University Press, 1921). 

* Edgar Goodspeed, The Meaning of Ephesians (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933). 
°C. Leslie Mitton, The Epistle to the Ephesians (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951). 

1° Pierson Parker, The Gospel Before Mark (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1953). 
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Matthew on a lost Palestinian K-source, rather than of Matthew upon Mark. 


Form-criticism, which grew up first on the Continent and was called 
Form-Geschichte, is the study of the literary forms of the gospel tradition 
in the light of the cultural milieu which transmitted them and was marked 
in its earlier stages by some rather extreme positions, by such men as 
Klostermann, Bultmann and, to a lesser degree, by Dibelius. The whole 
new emphasis of this school and one which has some enduring values 
was the study of the role the early church played in shaping up and trans- 
mitting the gospel materials. A common quest for all scholars was to 
discover the Sitz in Leben (situation in life) of the early church for each 
bit of gospel tradition. The more extreme, notably Bultmann and men of 
his school, attributed to the church highly creative powers and found 
very little in the gospel story which could be traced with any certainty 
back to Jesus. It was a good thing to have the life and work of the early 
church brought to the fore. It was an extreme position to have the early 
Christian community made more creative and even more original than 
was Jesus himself. 


A much more moderate and acceptable form is that represented by the 
British scholar Vincent Taylor in his Formation of the Gospel Tradition” 
and his more recent and very excellent commentary on the Gospel of Mark.” 
Taylor has recently gone a step farther and has attempted what he calls the 
impossible task of writing a life of Christ out of the results of literary and 
form criticism.** While the Bultmann influence is still strong in some circles 
and while it has caused some rather determined reaction against form- 
criticism in other circles, it would seem at this moment that, through the 
work of men like Taylor, Filson,* and others, some of the more permanent 
values of the discipline will be preserved and some of the more extreme 
claims of the Bultmann variety sloughed off by the good judgment of 
enduring scholarship. 


CULTURAL BACKGROUND STUDIES 


The fourth level of New Testament studies which we shall attempt to 
review and characterize is that large area of inquiry to which we might 


assign the general term “cultural backgrounds.” In this we would include 
all such background studies as geography, political history, and cultural, 
social, and economic factors. This is a general area of study closely related 


12 Vincent Taylor, The Formation of the Gospel Tradition (London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1945). 

18 Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark (London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1952). 

18 Vincent Taylor, The Life and Ministry of Jesus (Nashville: The Abingdon Press, 1955). 

1* Floyd V. Filson, Origins of the Gospels (New York: The Abingdon Press, 1938), and One Lord, 
One Faith (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1943), pages 13-43. 
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to the discoveries of archeology. Each new vista opened up by the archeolo- 
gist sets in motion another wave of cultural background studies with its new 
insights into the meaning of Scripture as well as its own perils of over- 
emphasis. 

In New Testament studies there has been a long-standing and interesting 
two-way struggle between the Hellenists and the Hebraists; that is, between 
those who have found the most meaningful parallels and understandings of 
New Testament life and thought in the Graeco-Roman world and those 
who have found them in some aspect of Jewish life or thought. For example, 
in the thirties it was the vogue to find parallels throughout the New 
Testament, and particularly in Paul, to the Graeco-Roman mystery religions. 
Then cultic studies in the ancient Oriental empires, Semitic and otherwise, 
beginning with a careful restudy of the Old Testament in the light of its 
cultural backgrounds, finally spilled over somewhat into the New Testament 
and revived the cause of the Hebraists, showing that it was not necessary 
to turn to the Greeks for every parallel to regeneration, ecstasy, or mysticism. 
But Hellenistic studies did not cease. To the study of Greek mystery cults 
was added the study of Gnosticism and related religio-philosophic move- 
ments, so that Rudolph Bultmann and others found parallels in the New 
Testament to the Hellenistic Gnostic and mystic sects of various centuries. 


Now the Hebraists are having their inning, for the most recent star 
on the horizon is the one made resplendent by the newly discovered Qumran 
materials (the Dead Sea scrolls), particularly those archeological finds by 
which we may reconstruct the life, thought, and community of the interesting 
Essene group.** Pregnant with possibilities for New Testament thought 
are the apocalyptic messianism, the community of goods, the numerous lustra- 
tions and baptism, the mysticism, pietism, and even quasi-pacifism of this 
intriguing group. Scholars had long since noted a possible connection 
between Jesus and the Essenes on the basis of descriptions of the Essenes 
found in Josephus and Philo, but the great wealth of primary source 
material turned up at Khirbet Qumran has opened whole new possibilities 
for the New Testament interpreter. Already scholars are seeing the possi- 
bility of a connection between John the Baptist, who was brought up in 
the wilderness, and some such community of Essenes as that now known 
from the Khirbet and the caves. Other points of similarity have been noted 
between the Essene emphasis on a Teacher of Righteousness and the Gospel 
of Matthew, between Essenism and one of the groups against which the 
Johannine writer was inveighing. The Essene community likewise has 


** For a most readable, comprehensive, and reliable survey of the present discoveries at Qumran 
consult Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: The Viking Press, 1955). 
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certain points of similarity to the early Jerusalem church with its strong 
communal life, sacramental meals, and vivid Messianic expectations. Parallels 
have also been noted between certain teachings of the Essenes and points 
of view in Paul’s letters and in Hebrews. 

Caution must be exercised lest a sort of pan-Essenism seize New 
Testament scholarship much as did the obsession with the mystery cults 
in the thirties. True biblical scholarship must always be careful to preserve 
a proper balance between the influence of environmental factors on the 
one hand and the uniqueness of the biblical revelation on the other. Excesses 
in either direction are dangerous to a true understanding of the genius 
of the Bible. 


INTERPRETATION 


In many respects the first four mentioned disciplines of New Testament 
study can be said to exist for the benefit of the fifth, which we shall call 
interpretation. Here we may class New Testament theology, general works 
on the message and meaning of the New Testament. We can do no more 
than note major trends. Text, translation, and study of sources, date and 
authorship, coupled with an understanding of backgrounds, are all of 
benefit as they aid the New Testament scholar to understand and apply 
the message of the book. 

While this has always been true there have been waves of unusual 
interest in New Testament theology. We are now living in one of those 
times of upsurge. Perhaps to a somewhat lesser degree than in the Old 
Testament with its whole Heilsgeschichte emphasis, New Testament 
scholars have turned from a preoccupation with problems of sources and 
style and authorship to an attempt to understand the theology of the book. 
This is reflected on the intermediate level by a number of very good intro- 
ductions to the New Testament and its various parts. One has only to 
remember the very usable little volumes by Archibald Hunter, particularly 
his Message of the New Testament** and Introducing the New Testament,“ 
Ian Fraser’s Understanding the New Testament,'* and Floyd Filson’s Open- 
ing the New Testament, to realize that the present accent is on integration 
and over-all comprehension, the gestalt or wholistic approach designed to 
offset the fragmentation of both our proof-texting fundamentalism and of 
the more extreme types of literary scholarship. On the scholarly level we 
find heavier volumes like Fredrick Grant’s Introduction to New Testament 


16 Archibald Hunter, The Message of the New Testament (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1944). 

** Archibald Hunter, Introducing the New Testament (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946). 

18Tan W. Fraser, Understanding the New Testament (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1946). 

** Floyd V. Filson, Opening the New Testament (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1952). 
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Thought® and John Wick Bowman’s recent Prophetic Realism and the 
Gospel.” 

On the Continent, Rudolph Bultmann continues to exert a powerful 
influence. His whole emphasis on de-mythologizing of the New Testament 
is an attempt to get back of what he considers the mythos of the early 
church to the essential core of Christianity and to present that core to 
modern man in a convincing manner.” Critics of Bultmann on the 
Continent, in England, and in America have done much to expose his 
own unexamined myths and have reasserted the historicalism of the Judean- 
Christian religion as an antedote to this overemphasis on kerygmatic truth 
as against historical fact. 


British and American scholars are inclined to affirm the true kerygma, 
or proclamation of gospel truth, as central in the gospels and the whole 
New Testament but are careful to balance it not only with the didache or 
instructional aspects but also connect it genetically with the historical 
Jesus. In a similar way, C. H. Dodd’s provocative concept of realized 
eschatology as an explanation of the power-packed present dimension of 
the future Kingdom is now being brought under closer scrutiny and is 
seen to be an exaggeration of a half-truth. A book like Reginald Fuller’s 
recent Mission and Achievement of Jesus, An Examination of the Pre- 
suppositions of New Testament Theology takes both Bultmann and Dodd 
to task by denying both the full realization of the eschaton in Jesus (Dodd’s 
theory) and the Jesus-myth concept of Bultmann and affirming a more 
historical non-realized but dawning eschatology in Jesus, an emphasis which 
would seem nearer the center of truth, providing us with a further 
illustration of the new spirit of integration.?* Oscar Cullman has also 
helped bring historicalism, realism, and integration into our thinking of 
the New Testament in his stimulating Christ and Time.* A further 
example of Cullman’s sane, integrated scholarship is demonstrated in his 
book, Peter, one of our few truly scholarly treatments of the career of 
the well-known apostle, a book in which he rebukes both the Roman 
Catholic for his idealization of Peter and the Protestant for his compensating 


*° Fredrick C. Grant, Introduction to New Testament Thought (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1950). 

*2 John Wick Bowman, Prophetic Realism and the Gospel (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1955). 

*For a good summary in English of Bultmann’s thesis and some of the discussion which it has 
aroused consult Hans Werner Bartzch, Kerygma and Myth; a Theological Debate, translated by Reginald 
H. Fuller (London: S. P. C. K., 1953). 

8 Reginald H. Fuller, The Mission and Achievement of Jesus; An Examination of the Presuppositions 
of New Testament Theology (London: S. C. M. Press, 1954). 

**Oscar Cullman, Christ and Time, trans. by Floyd V. Filson (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1950). 
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avoidance of the prime apostle.** One of the more helpful little books 
published during the last two years is Amos Wilder’s Otherworldliness 
and the New Testament,* which might be called the Realism of New 
Testament Religion. 


EXPOSITION 


In the field of exposition of the New Testament we would offer what is 
perhaps another example of the spirit of integration between the best 
findings of scholarship and the deepest spiritual insights of theology in 
the very fine expository band in the Jnterpreter’s Bible series. This, the 
larger of the two contributed bands of materials (the exegetical being in 
most instances somewhat more inadequate) is closely correlated with the 
introductory and exegetical materials and is, on the whole, well-written, 
inspiring, and helpful. In the mind of this writer it is this expository band, 
plus the introductory articles, in which the Interpreter’s Bible really excels. 

Of more direct help to the minister is a steady stream of helpful books 
emphasizing both the values and the techniques of preaching from the 
Bible. Particularly stimulating are the many works of Blackwood* and 
Luccock.** It is also in this field that the present writer is endeavoring, 
in a modest way, to make a contribution to ever-widening circles in the 
homiletic study of and preaching from the Bible.*® 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, we note in this hasty and inadequate summary that New 
Testament scholarship is very much alive today, moving forward on all 
fronts with unabated pace. In textual studies there is a mood of gathering 
and consolidating materials, preparatory to what may turn out to be great 
advances in the future. In linguistic studies and particularly in translation 
we are on the crest of a wave of production with more helps at the disposal 
of the common man now than we have ever had in all history. On the 


25 Oscar Cullman, Peter, Disciple, Apostle, Martyr, trans. by Floyd V. Filson (London: S. C. M. 
Press, 1953). 

26 Amos Wilder, Otherworldliness and the New Testament (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954). 

27 Andrew W. Blackwood, Preaching from the Bible (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1941); 
Preaching From Samuel (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1944); Preaching From Prophetic Books 
(New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1951); and others. 

*8 Halford Edward Luccock, Preaching Values in the New Translations of the New Testament 
(New York: The Abingdon Press, 1928); Preaching Values in the Old Testament in the Modern 
Translations (New York: The Abingdon Press, 1933); The Acts of the Apostles in Present-Day Preaching 
(Chicago: Willett, Clark and Co., one-volume edition, 1942); and In the Minister’s Workshop (Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1944). 

2° Through “Biblical Sermon Starters,” a service of The Minister's File Service (address, 3435 West 
Van Buren Street, Chicago 24, Illinois) giving instructions in biblical preaching, a series of suggestive 
“starters” for preaching and teaching from whole books of the Bible, sections, chapters, paragraphs 
and verses, arranged by books and published at quarterly intervals. Fruits of this and other studies along 
this line are to be embodied in a forthcoming book on preaching from the Bible now under production 
by the writer. 
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level of literary criticism there is a firm rejection of the extremes of both 
fundamentalism and overcritical liberalism and a slow but steady move- 
ment forward through the re-examination of all points of view. In the 
study of backgrounds the accumulation of material from archeology con- 
tinues apace, with a sudden new flare in the direction of Essene parallels, 
a trend which will need to be directed and taken in true stride over the 
next decade. On the level of interpretation and application the mood is 
one of revival of interest in New Testament thought and of wholistic 
integration, an anti-fragmentation mood with a disposition again to 
move forward with the best insights of scholarship combined with a deep 
devotion to the message of the New Testament and a new effective preaching 
of the Word as the only hope of a desperately needy world. 
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